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cThe-  Right  Honourable 

O 

Sir  WILLIAM  de  GREY. 

'I 

SIR, 

As  your  bufferings  molt  ■ 
likely  occafioned  your  perufal 
of  a  late  publication  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  Practitioner  on  the  Gout, 
fo  my  profelfion  led  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  i^  and,  ingenious  and 

\ 

well  executed  as  I  think  the  lit¬ 
tle  work  in  general,  fome  er¬ 
rors  i  look  upon  worthy  notice 
and  refutation,  and  having 
troubled  myfelf  to  this  end,  I 
have  thought  my  labour  not 

unworthy 
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unworthy  the  overlooking  of 
the  molt  refpedlable  buffering 
character  I  have  any  know¬ 
ledge’  of.  Such,  Sir,  without 
further  apology,  are  the  rea- 
fons  this  Letter  is  addreffed  to 
you  by, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moft  fincere,  and 
devoted  humble  Servant, 


The  AUTHOR. 


Reflections  on  the  GOUT,  &c. 

In  a  LETTER. 


matters,  one  would  not  expert  to  find 
them  advancing  opinions,  which  every 
day’s  obfervation  and  experience  may 
fhew  to  be  erroneous ;  yet  I  think  the 
is  the  cafe  in  feveral  inftances  with  this 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Differtation 
on  the  Gout. 


He 


He  derives  the  gout  and  all  chromic 
dlfeafes  from  the  fame  general  caufes, 
tho’  all  the  chronic  difeafes  he  men¬ 
tions,  excepting  the  gout,  as  'the  hone, 

“s 

jaundice,  gravel,  dropfy,  &c.  happen 
to  fuch  fubjedts  as  never  have  that 
difeafe.  Who  has  not  feen  all  thefe 
'chronic  difeafes  happening  to  children 
of  all  ages  ?  And  Dr.  Cadogan  believes 
the  gout  never  to  happen  fo  early  in 
life.  He  has  heard  of  a  bov  of  a  mil- 

J 

lion  that  has  had  it  or  fomething  like 
it,  which  indeed  I  fliould  rather  think 

'  *  *  .  ^  v  •  * 

to  be  the  cafe,  and  that  from  whatever 

t 

*  "  ,  n 

authority  we  have  it  the  parties  were 

miftaken*. 

*  Sydenham  never  found  the  true  gout  in  children  or 
¥ery  young  perlons* 

Several 


I 


Several  inflammations  with  fwellinaj 

O 

attack  the  joints,  in  appearance  like 
the  gout.  And  what  diftinguifhing 
mark  has  the  fmail-pox  at  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  from  other  pimples  ?  accom¬ 
panying  fymptoms,  and  the  time  of  its 
continuing  only,  prove  it  to  be  that 
difeafe;  and  for  want  of  fufficient  at¬ 
tendance  to  fuch  circumftances,  we 
hear  of  perfons  having  had  the  fmall- 
pox  twice,  nay,  more  times.  But 
furely,  upon  fuch  occafions,  it  is  more 
fafe  and  philofophical  to  fufpe6t  the 
fallability  of  human  exahlnefs  in  ob- 
fervation,  than  to  believe  fuch  a  break 
in  the  divine  uniformity  of  nature  : 
fhe  indeed  often  works  wonders  for 

the. 


the  prefervation  and  fupport  of  her 
productions,  but  fubjeCts  them  not  to 
fuch  ludicrous  difafters. 

* 

/ 

Dr.  Cadogan’s  general  rule  then, 
of  deriving  the  gout  with  all  chronic 
difeales  originally  from  the  fame  caufes, 
admits  of  great  exception.  Had  he 
confined  the  caufes  of  the  gout  to  .in¬ 
dolence  and  intemperance,  where 
would  be  found  juft  reafons  for  differ¬ 
ing  with  him  in  opinion  ;  but  his  third 
caufe  vexation,  deftruftive  as  it  is  to 
health,  feems  to  be  too  little  connected 
with  the  principal  caufes  of  the  gout 
(joy  and  feftivity)  to  go  any  fhares  in 
producing  it,  and  that  difeafe  is  moftly 

found 
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found  with  thofe,  on  whom  the  heavy 
hand  of  fortune  has  not  heap’d  af¬ 
fliction. 

,  -v 

And  in  the  cafes  of  children,  to  whom 
all  Dr.  Cadogan’s  chronic  difeafes  ex¬ 
cepting  the  gout  happen,  when  are  either 
of  his  general  caufes  applicable  ?  indo¬ 
lence  and  intemperance  they  very  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,  indulge  in,  and  their  minds 
are  by  no  means  fufceptible  of  uneafinefs 
to  the  degree  of  injuring  their  healths* 

Dr.  Cadogan  then,  after  all  his  fober 
philofophy,  and  clofe  attention  to  caufes 
and  effects  in  producing  of  difeafes, 
feems  to  have  made  an  over  hafty  con- 

clufion. 


[  1°  ] 

cluffon,  the  gout  does  not  happen  from 
the  fame  caufes  as  the  other  chronic  di- 
feafes. 

Dr.  Cheney  found  by  experiments 
the  chalk  ftones  of  the  joints  of  gouty 
people,  and  the  Honey  concretions  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  of  thofe  afflic¬ 
ted  with  them  to  ail  their  eflential  qua¬ 
lities  the  fame,  and  perhaps,  fays  he,  the 
ftones  of  the  gall  bladder  are  nearly  al- 

V 

lied  ;  allowing  this,  which  I  fuppofe  to 
be  true,  and  the  eflential  difference  in 
thefe  difeafes  to  lie  in  their  differentfitua- 
tion,  more  than  in  their  efficient  matter, 
they  have  yet  a  diftincHy  different  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe.  The  fame  unhappy  frame 

of 


I 


of  conftitution,  that  difpofes  to  the 
gravel  and  ftone  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  does  not  fubjedt  us  to  .  the 
gout,  nor  the  gout  to  th„e  ftone  and 
gravel,  more  than  by  the  long  con¬ 
finement,  and  lying  in  bed  it  often  oc- 
cafions,  which  habits  in  life,  in  a  per- 
fon  in  health,  would  be  likely  to  give 
rife  to  the  gravel  or  ftone*,  yet  the 
moft  fteady  perfeverance  in  exercife, 
and  regular  temperate  living,  which 
almoft  without  exception  preferves 
men  from  the  gout,  does  not  fecure  us 

*  Sydenham  remarks,  that  the  gout  breeds  the  -ftone 
in  the  kidneys,  from  the  perfon’s  lying  much  on  his 

back,  or  becaufe  the  ftone  is  formed  of  the  fame  mor¬ 
bific  matter. 


alfo 
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alfo  from  the  torments  of  the  grave! 
and  ftone  * ;  exercife  does  not  feem 
to  have  that  effedi  upon  the  kidneys 
and  bladder  as  to  prevent  gravelly  con¬ 
cretions,  the  fecretions  of  them  parts 
being  carried  on  nearly  alike,  "w  hether 
the  body  is  in  motion  or  at  reic ;  accoi- 
dingly,  we  find  children  of  all  ages, 
and  the  moft  active  and  temperate 
men;  affiidted  with  thefe  diforders, 

i 

but  fufficient  exercife  feems  at  once  to 
have  fuch  effect  upon  the  limbs,  and 
joints  of  the  extremities,  and  gives 

*  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  he  never  knew  a  gouty  gardener 
that  was  not  an  idle  fottifh  fellow,  but  I  fuppofe  he  may 
have  known  gardeners,  fober  indultrious  men,  to  have 
the  gravel  and  ftone. 


fuch 


fuch  ftrength  and  force  to  the  circular 
tion,  which  nothing  but  the  motion  of 

I  'f 

thefe  parts  can  do,  as  to  prevent  the 

lodgment  of  fuch  matter  as  will  be  de- 
pofited  and  remain  from  indolence  and 
inactivity  t 

There  is  yet  a  difference,  contrary  to 

%  -  /  t 

Dr.  Cadogan,  in  the  gout,  from  other 
chronic  difeafes,  more  than  of  ftrong 
and  weak  conftitutions,  the  mod  robufl 
hale  perfons  being  frequently  affiidted 
with  the  gravel  and  ftone,  and  other 
chronic  difeafes,  who  never  have  the 
gout,  and  people  of  debilitated  habits, 
and  low  poor  health,  terribly  tortured  by 

the 


* 
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the  gout,  who  entirely  efcape  all  other 
chronic  difeafes.  And  contrari-wife. 

Perhaps  moil  men’s  confutations  fur- 
nifh  the  matter  of  the  dileafes  of  gra¬ 
velly  concretions  and  the  gout,  as  hu’ 
man  urine,  upon  Handing*  always  fepa- 
rates  fuch  a  gravelly  fubftance,  if  tire 
peculiar  difpofition  of  the  habit  be  fuch 
as  to  determine  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  earthy  matter  to  be  fecreted  by 
the  urinary  paffages,  and  the  iecretion 
of  thefe  parts  be  not  duly  performed, 
the  difeafes  of  the  Hone  and  gravel  may 
happen  indifferently,  at  any  time  of 
life  ;  but  if  it  is  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ilitution  to  require  a  reparation  and  dis¬ 
charge 
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charge  of  this  matter  more  by  the  pores 
of  the  fkin,  the  diieafes  arifing  from  a 
defeat  in  this  difcharge  will  happen  to 
fuch  perfons,  and  at  fuch  feafons  of  the 

x  .  J 

year,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  moll  deficient 

in,  fuch  a  difeafe  is  the  gout*,  which 
% 

we  accordingly  fee  raging  moftly  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  in  thofe  whofe  per- 
fpiration,  and  laft  digeftlons  and  fe- 
cretions  of  the  body  want  the. affiftance 
of  regular  exercife  ;  the  moll  depend¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  body,  and  jyhere  cir¬ 
culation  carries  the  retained  matter  in 
greateft  abundance,  will  naturally  have 

•-*  The  gout,  lays  Warner,  is  a  difeafe  from  the  re¬ 
tention  of  feme  matter,  whether  urinous,  faline,  vifeid^ 
iartarous,  or  earthy,  which  ought  to  .be  dilcharged. 

the 


\ 
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the  greateft  quantity  of  the  difeafe ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  feet  are  commonly  found 
more  gouty  than  the  hands. 

■  The  next  bold  and  diifentient  opinion 
of  Dr.  Cadogan,  is,  that  the  gout  is 
not  hereditary.  One  would  expect 
from  a  man  thus  differing  from  all  others, 
fomething  new  of  the  nature  or  hiftory 
of  the  difeafe,  that  would  to  found 
reafoning  and  juft  philofophy,  feem  to 
fupport  fuch  an  opinion,  but  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  puts  forth  this  original  dodlrine 
of  his  own,  naked  and  defencelefs,  fo 
that  it  dies  away  like  a  falfe  concep¬ 
tion,  nature  denying  it  exiftance.  The 
gout  mull  be  looked  upon  a  hereditary 

difeafe 
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difeafe,  and  not  the  lefs  fo  for  its  not 
appearing  in  infancy  ;  for  as  we  are 
freed  of  many  diforders  by  advancing 
in  life,  fo  others  are  produced  by  riper 
years ;  this  and  many  other  difeafes, 
known  from  all  and  the  belt  authority, 
(obfervation)  to  be  hereditary,  cannot 
appear  at  leaft  till  the  adult  Hate  ;  nor 
yet  is  the  gout  lefs  hereditary  for  its 
feldom  happening  to  women,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  cafe  alfo  with  the  gravel  and 
Hone,  the  matter  of  both  difeafes  being 
moll  likely  in  women  freely  fecreted 
by  urine  ;  and  this  feems  to  (hew  an 
affinity  in  the  efficient  matter  of  thefe 
Difeafes,  fuch  perfons  being  generally 

free 
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free  from  one,  alfo,  in  common,  efcape 
the  other ;  and  feme  other  difeafes,  as 

t 

fame  kinds  of  dropfies  obferved  to  run 
in  families,  happen  only  to  the  fex,  and 
men  efcape, 

1  would  wifh  every  one  to  examine 

t.  »  ;  I 

clofely  this  flattering  opinion  of  Dr. 
Cadogan’s,  of  the  gout’s  not  being  he¬ 
reditary,  as  very  bad  confequences  feem 
not  unlikely  to  be  the  refult  of  a  faith 
In  it ;  flrft,  it  may  put  a  father  off  his 
guard,  in  endeavouring  as  much  as  may 
be  to  prevent  his  entailing  difeafe  on 
his  offspring,  a  duty  we  certainly  owe 
to  poflerity,  furely  it  as  much  behoves 
a  father  to  fecure  health  if  he  can  to 

his 


his  heirs  as  fortune  ;  a  life  of  poverty 

t  «• 

being  much  ealxer  borne  than  pain  and 
difeafe,  and  it  may  fatally  lull  the  care 
of  the  fons  of  gouty  parents  to  prevent 

the  difeafe  of  their  fathers  taking  place 
in  themfelves  Thofe  bom  of  gouty 

parents  fometimes  efcaping  the  difeafe, 

t  ‘  f  \  *  f  *  t  „ 

does  not  invalidate  the  propriety  of  its 
being  deemed  a  hereditary  diforder, 

►  .•  tf  * 

fince  it  more  frequently  happens  to  the 
fons  of  gouty  fathers,  than  thofe  whofe 
parents  were  not  gouty ;  and  Dr.  Ca- 

dogan  indeed,  allows,  that  the  father’s 

« 

*  A  Proper  regimen  of  life,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  advifeable  for  thofe  who  may  expedl  to  be  punifhed 
for  the  fins  of  their  fathers,  not  for  their  own,  by  a  here¬ 
ditary  gout,  to  prevent  its  feeds,  fown  in  their  bloody 
arom  producing  di fa gree able  fruits  in  time. 

D 


having 


having  it,  difpofes  the  fon  to  it,  as  the 
caufa  proegumena,  which  is  all  that  is 
underftood  of  a  difeafe’s  being  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  not  that  it  is  a  certain  inheri¬ 
tance.  Confumptive  and  nervous  aif- 

*  ^  ■*  ■  —  - 

orders  are  fo  much  more  frequent  in 
England  than  other  countries,  that  they 
are  properly  called  Englifh  Difiempers ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  certain  una¬ 
voidable  lot  of  the  Englifh,  to  die,  mi- 
ferably  worn  away  by  a  flow  confuming 
wafte,  nor  to  drag  a  wretched  life  of 

V  v 

dread  and  uneafinefs. 

Miftaken,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  leems  to 
have  been  in  his  jointly  confidering  the 
gout  and  all  chronic  difeafes  as  proceed- 
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ing  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  the  gout’s 

not  being  hereditary,  his  caution  to 

% 

the  public  of  a  boafled  remedy  feem  d 
opportune  and  well-  founded  ;  for  fure- 
]y  of  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  quakery 
dayly  pradlifed  on  the  credulous,  there 

never  was  a  more  barefaced  and  extra- 

v 

vagant  affertion  than  that  of  a  late 
long-lived  Gout  Dodlor ;  yet  embar- 
ralfed  and  diftreffed  as  the  whole  of  his 
friends  evidence  for  him,  was,  it  gain’d 
great  credit,  and  tho’  the  ingenious  fo¬ 
reigner  failed,  in  giving  our  countrymen 
a  fubftitute  for  exercife  in  his  remedy 
for  the  gout,  yet  I  am  fomewhat  ap- 
prehenfive  he  or  fome  one  in  his  dead, 

i  , 

may  fome|ime  hence  pay  ’em  another 

f)  3  vifit. 


n  o 


vifit,  to  know  if  feme  of  them  would 
not  like  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  fubititute 
for  breathing  ;  and  thofe  who  are  not 
over-fonc!  of  their  bellies,  perhaps  may 
not  think  amifs  of  one  for  eating  and 
drinking.  Doubtlefs  fuch  things  an- 
fwering  may  not  be  impcilible  in  a 
country  where  bottle  conjurers  and  liv- 
j nor  ghofts.  as  well  as  fpeciiics  for  the 

O  O 

gout  have  already  had  their  times. 


Dr.  Cadogan  next  proceeds  to  the 
cure  of  the  gout,  in  which  article  of 
his  pamphlet,  as  he  is  more  on  the  plan 
of  the  eminent  phyficians  of  all  ages, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  any  correction ; 
for  however  phyficians  have  differed  in 

■X  •  ^  * 

their 
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thier  notions  of  the  matter  of  the  di- 
feafe ;  their  reafonings  have  always  led 
them  chiefly  to  agree  in  their  opinions 
of  the  indications  of  cure  and  preven¬ 
tion  ;  the  patients  may  be  here  fo  far 
pleafed  and  fatisfied,  with  their  being 
able  to  attend  them  on  furer  ground ; 
yet  one  circumftance  appears  to  me  not 
in  common  fufliciently  attended  to, 
namely,  the  diftinguiihing  the  gout 
from  the  rheumatifm ;  the  fimilarity  in 
appearance  of  thefe  diforders,  with  in¬ 
different  judges,  I  am  perfuaded,  often 
occaflons  their  being  miftaken  one  for 
the, other  ;  and  more  frequently,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  rheumatilm  for  the  gout ;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mar- 

fhall. 
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shall,  In  his  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr. 

I 

Le  Fevre’s  medecine  for  the  gout,  has 
not  a  little  given  into  this  error,  feveral 
of  his  raoft  capital  cafes,  as  he  calls 
them,  being  more  rheumatic  than 
gouty ;  and  I  have  known  feveral  in¬ 
fence  where,  I  dare  affirm,  as  good 

judges  as  Mr.  Marfhall  or  Dr.  Le  Fevre 

* 

have  been  mifeken,  aryi  feemingly 

in  nearly  fimilar  cafes* 

\ 

Firft,  In  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Myers,  in 
Mr,  Marfhali’s  evidence,  her  cliforder  is 
announced  pouty,  from  its  uniyerfality 
a  circumftance  more  common  to .  the 
rheumatjfm,  the  feet  being  the  feat  of 

the 
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the  true  gout*'.  The  next  cafe  we  have 
from  Mr.  Marshall  (fo  extreamly  capi¬ 
tal,  fays  he,  that  Dr.  Le  Fevre  could 
not  have  found  an  example  of  the  dire 
effects  of  the  gout,  more  Angularly 

illuftrative  of  the  fovereingn  virtue  of 
♦ 

his  fpecilic)  is  that  of  Lawrence  Yan, 
a  Farrier,  near  the  City  of  Leige- 
With  this  honeft  Farrier,  Mr.  Marfhali 

V  ■  r 

tells  us,  he  had  a  long  and  particular 
converfation,  and  gives  us  a  hiftory  of 
the  cafe  copied  from  the  Farrier’s 
manufcript.  MonAeur  Yan  dates  his 
gout  twenty  years  before,  from  the 
libertinifm  and  fatigues  incidental  to  a 

*  The  feet,  fays  Sydemham,  are  the  genuine  feat  -of 
the  morbid  matter. 

military 
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military  life,  being  then  Farrier  to  a' 
regiment  of  cavalry :  and  in  like 

manner  with  Mr  Myers,  it  feems  this 
patient  had  a  variety  of  gouty  fits  for 
feveral  years  before  the  diiorder  was 
properly  afcertained  ;  but,  after  a 

certain  time  the  fury  of  the  diftemper 

i  .  -  _  pt 

arofe  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  throw 
off  all  difguife,  and  appear  to  be  what 
it  really  was,  aconfirmed  and  inveterate 
gout:  but  the  reallity  of  this  matter 
may  be  only  in  Mefirs  Marfhall  and 
Yan’s  opinions,  from  whom,  if  I  may 
prefume  to  diffent,  and  judge  of  the 
diforaer,  from  the  manner  of  its 

being  contracted,  which  may  be  as 

certain 
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certain  as  infpedtion,  I  ftiould  think 
it  moftly  rheumatic,  for,  frequently  as 
colds  and  fatigues  neceffary  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  life  occalion  the  rheumatifm,  they 

/ 

very  rarely  I  believe  give  rife  to  the 
gout.  And  here  in  ailulion  to  the  very 
great  probabillity  of  Mr.  MarfhaH’s  and 
Dr.  Le  Fevre,  with  the  F arrier  himfelf, 
having  been  miftaken  in  his  own  cafe, 
I  will  infert  the  cafe  of  a  gentleman’s 
butler,  I  look  upon  a  good  deal  fimilar, 
and  which  had  been  treated  as  gouty 
for  feveral  years ;  it  happened  for  want 
of  fufficient  care  after  his  recovery  from 
a  violent  fever,  by  going  abroad  too 

foon  fatiguing  himfelf,  and  catching 

1 

£  cold } 


I 
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cold ;  like  Lawrence  Y  an,  his  feet 
were  firft  principally  affected  with  pain 
and  fwelling,  but  after  a  time  the  diforder 
diffufed  itfelf  more  over  the  body,  as  to 
the  hips,  hands,  wrifts,  elbows,  fhoul- 
ders,  cheff,  and  frequently  the  ftomach, 
buffered  much.  It  was  now  about  eightor 
nine  years  lince  this  diforder happened  to 
him,  and  a  good  part  of  feveral  winters 
he  had  been  confined,  and  lame  in  his 
hands  and  feet,  frequently  he  had  much 
pain  in  his  cheft,  and  an  oppreffion  on 
his  breath.  In  this  fituation  of  affairs  from 
a  hiftory  of  the  diforder,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  being  contracted,  more  than 

from 
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from  the  look  of  the  fwellings  and  in¬ 
flammation,  I  ventured  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
heretofore  had  the  care  of  him.  And 
painful  and  little  releived  as  his  diforder 
bad  been  by  flannels  and  the  ufual  me¬ 
dicines  given  for  the  gout,  it  foon  gave 

way  to  medicines  and  a  regimen  proper 

*  ■-  «  *• 

in  an  inflammatory  rheumatifm,  being 
twice  blooded,  and  after  taking  cooling 
attenuating  diapporetic  medicines  for 
about  nine  days,  the  fizey  appearance 
left  his  blood,  his  feet  and  hands  were 
at  liberty,  his  breath  became  free  and 
eafy,  and  indeed  he  thought  himfelf 
quite  well ;  but  being  tired,  and  leav¬ 
ing 


n  o 
Ju 


\nrt  off  his  medicines  too  foon,  the  rheu- 

°  i 

matifm  after  a  time  returned  in  fome 
meafure,  and  fixed  obftinately  (a  cir- 
cumftance  not  very  uncommon  in  the 
rheumatifm)  in  his  buttocks. 

s  * 

The  next  cafe  given  us  in  Mr. 
Marfhall’s  evidence,  appears  to  me, 

from  his  own  defeription  of  it,  fo 

* 

evidently  rheumatic,  that  I  think  one 

would  wonder  how  they  came  to  call 

* 

it  the  gout ;  ’tis  that  of  a  lady  of  the 
convent  of  Englifh  nuns  at  Leige.  Her 

'  v  *  * 

'gout,  fays  Mr.  Marfhall,  was  of  the 
flying  or  irregular  iort,  tho  it  had 
for  feveral  years  paid,  at  different  times, 

affected 
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affedled  her  fufficiently  to  have  occa- 
fioned  a  fwelling,  an  inflammation, 
and  a  lamenefs  in  the  extremities,  yet 
does  it  not  feem  ever  to  have  given  her 
any  very  confiderable  pain ;  but  a  gouty 
diforder  in  this  lady’s  hips  and  acrofs 
her  loins,  had  fo  much  incommoded 
her  in  walking,  befldes  exciting  at 
times  very  uneafy  fenfations,  that  fome- 
time  in  the  laft  year,  {he  determined 

to  avail  herfelf  of  the  afliftance  of  Dr; 

% 

Le  Fevre’s  medicine  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  (he  got  rid  of  her 
complaints ;  and  it  is  evidence  fuflicient 
for  me,  without  regarding  its  fuccefs 
in  England,  that  Dr.  Le  Fevre’s  medF 


cine 


cine  will  do  much  more  good  in  the 

I 

rheumatifm  than  the  gout.  And  here  in 

* 

excufe  for  differing  in  opinion  from 
Mr.  Martha!  1  and  Dr.  Le  Fevre,  in 
Mr.  Marthali's  words,  “  the  facred  re¬ 
ts  p-ard  I  bear  to  truth  led  me  to  it,” 
and  wherever  I  have  found  fault,  I 
have  done  it  with' the  fame  candor  I 
would  with  to  have  my  own  errors  cor¬ 
rected  ;  and  if  this  apology  is  not  fuf- 
ficent,  I  would  add  Dr.  Le  Fevre's 
definition  of  the  difeafe.  He  tells  us 
for  Mr.  Marfhall  does  for  him)  that  the 
srout  is  a  Volatile  humour  ;  he  indu- 
itriouSly  keeps  his  medicine  a  fecret, 
but  owns  it  to  he  of  a  nature  analogous 


r 


to  the  gouty  hnmour.  And  this  1 
think  is  as  curious  a  definition  of  the 
difeafe,  as  one  would  expedi ,  even  in 
this  age  of  fertile  genius,  when  footmen 
turn  lawyers,  carpenters  and  coblers 
divines,  and  apothecary’s  porters  gout 
da  diors. 


I  with  I  could  now  give  myfelf  the 
fatisfaciion  of  rendering  the  public 
more  fervice,  than  all  the  pretending 
gout  curers  ever  were  or  will  be  able  to 
do,  by  fo  diftinguifhing  the  gout  from 
the  rheumatifm,  as  would  hereafter 
make  it  more  eafy  for  our  famous  gout 
doctors  and  others,  to  know  thefe  dif- 

eafcs. 
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cafes,  often  much  alike  in  appearance, 
one  from  the  other  ;  however,  if  a 
miftake  be  made,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
take  the  gout  for  the  rheumatifm,  than 
the  rheumatifm  for  the  gout,  as  the 
medicines  and  methods  generally  taken 
in  the  rheumatifm  will  do  little  or  no 
harm  in  the  gout,  and  the  medicines 
moft  commonly  given  in  the  gout,  will 
do  little  or  no  good  in  the  rheumatifm : 
in  common,  if  the  regular  order  of  the 
difeafe  has  not  been  perverted  by  mif- 
management,  I  think  (contrary  to  Mr. 
Marfhall)  its  univerfality  fhould  fhew 
it  rheumatic,  or  at  leaft  the  rheumatic 
or  wandering  gout,  and  more  remedi¬ 
able 


v 
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able  than  when  chiefly  confined  to'  the 
feet,  the  proper  feat  of  the  gout*.  The 
matter  of  the  difeafe  more  diffufed  over 
the  body  and  capable  of  circulation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  added  upon  and  car¬ 
ried  off  by  proper  attenuating  and  dia- 
phoretic  remedies,  than  the  true  gout  in 
the  feet,  which  feems  to  admit  only  of 
palliation  and  fmall  relief  from  medi¬ 
cine,  it  being  here  fully  feperated,  and 
wrought  to  its  moil  exalted  flate,  re¬ 
quires  greater  force  to  move  it,  and  fo. 


*  The  feet,  fays  Sydenham,  are  the  genuine  feat  of 
the  morbid  matter,  which,  whenever  it  attacks  any 
other  part,  clearly  proves  either  that  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  is  obftrudted,  or  the  flrength  impaired  fo  that  na- 
Jyre  is  unable  io  expel  it  according  to  her  ufual  way. 

fat 


F 
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far  out  of  the  common  courfeof  circu¬ 
lation,  that  medicine  will  be  conveyed 
to  it  omy  in  trifling  quantity. 

Various  the  opinions  of  phyficians 
have  been  concerning  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  the .  matter  of  the  difeafe, 
and  marly  are  the  regimens  advifed 
for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  it,  but 
temperate  living  and  fufficient  exercife 
only,  which  will  fa  affift  and  perfect 
the  different  digeftions  and  fecretions  of 
the  bodv,  as  to  prevent  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  gouty  humour,  from 
whatever  fource  it  be,  is  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon.  This  daily  obfervation  and 


I 
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experience  {hews  to  be  infallible,  for 
when  have  temperate  and  active  or 
labouring  men  the  gout ;  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  admits  of  no  other 
remedy,  what  more  agreeable  one 
can  be  defired  than  the  daily  ufe  of 
ones  limbs,  as  long  only  as  exercife  is 
pleafing.  Every  animal  upon  earth 
furnifhed  with  limbs  and  joints  for  the 
purpofe  of  motion,  obferves  the  order 
of  the  great  author  of  nature,  by  de- 
lighting  in  exercife ;  but  fuch  contra¬ 
diction  belongs  to  man,  that  tho’  the 
mo  ft  uneafy  at  forced  confinement,  will 
make  himfelf  almoft  a  prifoner  in  his 
own  houfe.  We  need  not  for  relief  or 

fecurity 


■  [  3«  3 

fecurity  from  this  disorder,  leek  the  air 
of  foreign  climates,  but  come  fome- 
what  near  to  the  way  of  life,  of  a  fej 
of  men  we  fee  in  our  own  country,  un- 
exceptionably  free  from  the  difeafe, 
and  who  obferve  no  reftraint  in  their 
diet,  but  eat,  and  heartily,  of  whatever 
happens  to  their  table,  flit  meat  or  irelh , 
or  whatnot;,  but  plain  indeed  ;  and  as 
we  fee  their  labour  or  exercife  their 
certain  fecurity  from  the  difeafe,  molt 
likely  no  kind  of  regimen  will  much 
avail  without  it, 

i  .  ,  i'  'V 

■  The  gout  is  by  moft  thought  an  acri  ¬ 
monious  humour,  occafioned  by  indi- 

geftion  ; 
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geftion  ;  tile  latter  part  of  this  opinion, 
ind-geftion,  doubtlefs  will  ever  remain 
good.  Sydenham  fuppofes  the  primary 
caufe  to  be  indigeftion,  but  there  feems 

•s. 

wanting  a  confequent  acrimonious  ftate 

* 

of  the  humours ;  and  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  fuppofmg  it,  from  the  in¬ 
flammation,  fwelling,  and  great  pain 
in  this  difeafe ;  for  a  feperation  of  any 
kind  of  matter  incapable  of,  or  an  im,- 
pediment  to  circulation,  will  occafion 

this ;  the  hands  and  feet  fwelled  and 

* 

inflamed  with  the  fmall  pox,  are  as  fore 
and  painful  as  when  fwelled  and  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  gout. 


The 


[  4°  ] 

The  indigeftion  too  muft  not  he  uii- 
derftood  of  the  ftomach  (as  ’tis  allowed 
to  be  a  difeafe  of  the  beft  and  ftrongeft 
•  conftitutions,  whofe  ftomachs  are  not 
likely  to  be  in  fault)  but  principally  a 
defebt  of  the  laft  digeftions  and  fecre- 
tions  of  the  body,  which  will  happen, 
in  the  beft  health  and  moft  robufl 
habits,  if  the  affiftance  of  exercife  be 
wanting. 

Whatever  contributes  to  improve  the 
digeftions,  fays  Barry,  and  regulate  the 
difcharges,  particularly  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  will  give  the  fateft,  though 
flow  reliof,  to  gouty  conflitutions. 

Much 


[  4i  ] 

Much  Ivis  been  faid  for  this  or  that 
particular  way  of  living,  as  white  meats, 
abflinence  from  falted  provilions,  but 
there  feems  very  little  certainty  here  to 
go  upon  ;  every  kind  of  diet  feems  to 
furnifh  matter  for  the  difeafe  in  confti- 
tutions  difpofed  to  breed  it ;  even  a 
milk  or  vegetable  diet  moft  likely  fur- 

i  ,  i> 

nifties  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  but 
not  ftrength  of  blood  and  circulation 
fufficient  to  throw  it  off  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  for,  upon  a  change  of  living 
in  thofe  who  have  long  ufed  a  milk 
diet,  a  moft  plentiful  and  fevere  gout 
will  be  produced,  much  fooner  than 
c^n  be  fuppofed,  had  it  not  been 

latent 
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*  V 

latent  in  the  habit  before  this  change 
took  place.  - :  ~ ,  "  - 


».  '  i  ...  i  'O  i‘.f  C‘  -j-i  •  ' 


As  to  fait,  it  feems  to  be  very  little 
concerned  in  it,  more  in  preventing 
than  occafioning  it.  Sailors,  and  fuch 
kind  of  folks,  fays  Warner,  as  live 
moftly  on  faked  meats,  are  free  from 
the  gout,  but  yet,  tho’  it  is  moftly 
contended  for,  and  looked  upon  as  a 

'  -*•'  *  '•  *  '*  "  '  *  '  J- 

neceffary  corrector  of  animal  food,  its 
.  common  ufe  feems,  like  fugar,  rather  a 
luxury  of  , the  palate  than  a  part  of 
diet  neceffary  to  healthy  for  fome  eat 
meat  very  hearth v  without  fait  or  breads 
if  they  have  vegetables  with  their  meat, 

with 
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•  I 

X  \ 

with  which  alfo  they  eat  no  fait,  but 

\ 

have  a  diflike  to  it,  and  are  very  healthy 
and  robuft  ;  and  fait  eaters  eat  as  much 

4 

with  vegetables  as  with  meat.  And  do 
not  dogs  live  moftly  on  flefh  meat, 
without  fait,  and  drink  nothing  but 
water,  and  be  in  the  heft  health. 

It  appearing  then, .  I  think,  that  the 
gouty  will  not  profit  much,  by  any 
particular  regimen  or  way  of  living, 
farther  than  obferving  a  degree  of  tem¬ 
perance,  we,  rnuft  wreft  the  whole  de- 
pendance  on  fuificient  exercife  ;  and 
tho’  this  has  always  been  the  anchor  of 
hope  of  the  beft  phyficians  in  this  dif- 

G  order. 


order,  there  feems  yet  room  to  fay 
fomething  on  the  kind  of  exercife  moft 
likely  to  anfwer,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  ufed. 

Cheney  tells  us,  no  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  food  will  long  preferve  any  one 
in  health  who  ufes  not  due  exercife. 
Sydenham  fays,  nothing  fo  effectually 
prevents  the  indigeftion  of  the  humours, 
and  confequently  ftrengthens  the  fluids 
and  folids  as  exercife,  but  unlefs  it  be 
ufed  dayly,  it  will  do  no  fervice ;  and 
as  the  intervals  between  the  fits  cannot 
be  long  without  conftant  exercife,  fo 
the  patient  will  like  wife  be  more  fub- 

iecl 


jedt  to  the  (tone.  The  generation  of 
chalky  concretions,  fays  he,  is  prevent- 

i 

ed  by  dayly  and  long  continued  exer- 
cife  ;  and  it  alfo  diffolves  old  and  in- 

v 

durated  concretions,  provided  they  be  _ 
not  come  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  change 
the  external  fkin  into  their  fubftance. 

Reafoning  indeed  as  well  as  obferva- 
tlon  informs  us,  of  the  fufficiency  of 
exercife  imthis  diforder,  and  the  ineffi- 

i 

cacy  of  medicine.  Yet  Sydenham  after 
all,  feems  to  hope  for  fuch  power  being 
found  in  medicine.  But  here  I  cannot 
join  him,  feeing  no  likelihood  of  arts 
ever  coming  up  to  nature  in  any  in- 

flancej. 
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fiance,  but  yet  the  fhortening  and  reliev¬ 
ing  the  fits  is  to  be  endeavoured  at, 
by  a  proper  ufe  of  medicines.  In  the  fits, 
fays  Cheney,  a  gentle,  uniform,  continu¬ 
ed  perfpiration  and  breathing  fweats. 


Van  Sweiten  tells  of  a  gouty  prieft 
being  taken  by  the  pirates  cf  Barbary, 
and  being  quite  cured  by  the  labor  they 
compelled  him  to.  But  we  need  not 
feek  for  fuch  rare  and  chance  occur¬ 


rences  to  exemplify  the  great  power  of 


exercife  to  cure  this  difeafe  ; 


infiances 


happen  common  and  obvioufly  enough 
if  we  will  but  take  notice  of  them. 


Gentlemen  may  obierve  in  their  own 

families 
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families,  when  labouring  countrymen 
change  their  way  of  life  for  gentlemen’s 
fervice,  and  do  little  more  for  their 
meat  tlian  carry  their  mailer’s  to  table, 
they  will  fometimes  become  gouty  to  a 

i*  '  •  ’ 

degree,  and  their  returning  to  their 
former  manner  of  living  will  foon  work 
away  the  gout,  and  for  ever  keep  them 
free  of  it. 

% 

Of  all  thofe  things,  fays  Cheney,  that 
a  gouty  perfon  can  fafely  undertake 
for  his  health,  wifely  managed  exer- 
ciie  feems  that  alone  which  can  bell 
anfwer  ;  labour  or  exercife  affifts  the 
gouty  three  different  ways,  fir  ft,  as  it 

encreafes 
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encreafes  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
fluids  among  themfelves ;  fecondly,  as 
it  adds  a  new  and  foreign  force  to  the 
blood ;  thirdly,  as  it  encreafes  natural 
perfpiration ;  but,  continues  he,  to 
make  labour  and  exercife  as  uieful  as 
may  be,  two  cautions  are  neceflary, 
firft,  that  they  be  not  too  violent  ; 
fecondly,  that  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking  be  joined  to  it. 

Sydenham  prefers  the  exercife  of 
riding  on  horfeback  next  to  that  in  a 
coach  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved ,  that 
the  lower  limbs  ana  joints  of  the  body, 
where  it  is  moll  wanting  in  this  difeafe, 
h.lve  but  little  ablion  on  horfeback. 

Riding, 
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Riding,  fays  Sandtorious,  feems  rathe? 
to  promote  the  perfpiration  of  the  parts 
above  the  loins  than  below  them.  Riding 
in  a  chariot  has  been  looked  upon  the 
moft  violent  exercife  of  all ;  but  from 
the  eafy  manner  of  their  hanging  of 
carriages  now,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of 
the  roads  and  pavement,  as  Sandtorius 
fays  of  carriage  in  a  litter,  it  is  not  any 
further  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exer¬ 
cife,  than  as  by  it  there  is  a  change  of 
place,  for  even  all  that  time  the  body 
is  as  much  at  reft  as  in  bed. 

Walking  feems  the  exercife  that  will 
be  moft  ferviceable.  W  hoever,  fays 
SanCtorius,  have  a  pain  in  then  feet 

after 


r 
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after  lying  long  in  bed,  walking  will 
cure  them,  as  it  gives  the  greateft  exer- 
cife  to  thefe  parts :  next  to  walking 
prefers  moderate  dancing  without 
jumping ;  but,  however,  one  bad 
circumftance  of  this  exercife  is,  we 
are  generally  dancing  when  we  fhould 
be  aileep. 


Dr.  Cadogan  rates  the  quantity  of 
exercife  neceffaryat  only  walking  three 
or  four  miles  a  day,  or  riding  ten  ;  or 
uiing  any  bodily  labour  or  exercife 
equivalent  to  it ;  but  this  I  fhoulci 
think  quite  under  the  mark  to  be 
depended  upon  :  we  fee  fufficient 

labour 


f  " 

labor  or  exercife  is  infallible  ;  but  the 
people  among  whom  it  fo  univerfally 

anfwers,  are  at  work  ten  or  twelve 

/ 

hours  out  of  the  twenty- four,  and  the 

%  t 
Walking  of  four  miles  or  riding  ten,  is 

eafely  done  in  one ;  fo  fmall  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  exercife  to  that  of  labouring 

men,  that  it  feems  at  leaft  two  third’s 

*  / 

too  little. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 


In  page  21,  line  8,  for  “  long-lived,”  read  “  fhort-Iived.” 
In  page  29,  line  1 1 ,  for  “diapporetic3”  read  ‘'diaphoretic*” 
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To  the  PUBLIC. 


"IT  N  reading  Doftor  Cadogan’s 


Differtation,  I  made  a  few 


curfory  remarks,  which,  on 
revifal,  I  thought  proper  to  en¬ 


large,  and  digell  into  fomethin 


c r 


like  method.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  fome  time  ago,  and  intended 
merely  for  my  private  amufement, 
but  two  accidents  lince  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
induced  me  to  extend  mv  original 

J  O 

delign.  One  of  my  motives  for 
now  buffering  them  to  appear 
abroad  is,  to  caution  you  again  ft 


fol- 


l 
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following  the  Doctor’s  directions 

too  clofely  in  every  particular.  Sud- 

> 

den  changes  are  always  bad,  and 
the  running  precipitately  from  one 
extreme  into  the  other  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  hazard  :  fo  that 
even  evil  habits  are  to  be  broken 
off  by  degrees  only.  Thefe  were 
the  fentiments  of  the  father  of 
phyfic,  Hippocrates  himfelf ;  this 
truth  is  itrongly  confirmed  by  the 
able  and  intelligent  Dr.Mead and 
in  this  point  the  common  received 
opinion  of  mankind  concurs.  My 
fecond  motive  was  to  prevent  your 
being  deterred  from  the  ufe  of  the 
common  decoraments  of  the  table, 

SALT,  VINEGAR,  and  MUSTARD. 

Long  cuftom  has  proved  them  to 

i  ■ 

#  De  vitae  regimine. 
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be  innocent,  and  many  of  the  molt 
eminent  in  the  faculty  acknow- 
lepde  them  of  much  fervice  in 

O 

medicine.  Moderation  is  indeed 
required  in  their  ufe,  and  mode¬ 
ration  is  likewife  necedary  in  every 
thing  elfe,  if  life  and  health  are 
worth  the  preferving.  Such  were 
my  inducements  for  publifliing 
the  following-  examination,  which 
would  not  have  been  printed  at  all, 
had  I  not  thought  fome  obferva- 
tions  therein  might  redound  to 
your  emolument.  Tho’  I  can  put 
in  no  manner  of  claim  to  your 
applaufe  (that  is  a  tribute  due  to 
eminent  merit,  and  diftinguiflied 
abilities  only)  yet  permit  me  to 
hatter  myfelf  that  my  good  inten¬ 
tions  entitle  me,  in  fome  meafure, 


to 
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to  your  candour.  This  favour  I 
rauft  beg  at  your  hands,  that  you 
will  read  thefe  fheets  with  patience^ 

and  if,  after  perufal,  you  cannot 

•  -  \ 

vouchfafe  them  your  approbation, 
that  you  will  not  be  too  fevere  in 
your  eenfures. 


ERRATA. 

Page  2,  line  12,  for  faithful,  read  fruitful. 

-  3,  —  15,  for  the  highefl,  read  a  high. 

- -  7,  —  22,  inftead  of  his  power,  read  his  own  power. 

-  8,  —  11,  read  regulation,  inftead  of  reglation. 

•  -  ib.  ■ —  22,  for  medicinal,  read  medical. 

- -  9,  —  5,  after  quacks,  read  with  a  comma  inftead  of  a  period, 

•  -  11,  —  9,  for  Syhenham,  read  Sydenham. 

-  14,  —  22,  &  24,  omit  the  comma  after  lades. 

< — —  15,  —  19,  omit  the  comma  after  countenance. 

- -  19,  —  19,  for  fuch  are,  read  fuch  as. 

- -  32,  —  6,  for  this,  read  the. 

-  37,  —  7,  for  reaking,  read  reeking. 


£3°  The  Reader  twill  pleafe  to  obfer<ve,  9tbat  the  Notes  in  the 
follmmng  Examination  refer  to  the  fir  ft  edition  of  Dr,  Cadogan’s 
Dijfertation . 
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FREE  and  CANDID 


EXAMINATION,  &c, 


^eocoooooeoocoo^ooo^  p  i-j^e  ingenious  author  of  the 

l " . "  v* ...  v’ ,  ‘  I  Dissertation  ontheGout 
i  :  <  I  >  ' 

3  •  VVv 


-j- 1  is  to  be  credited,  molt  of 


I  X  -H-  X  I  the  natural  E  V  I  L  S  of  life 

J*.  **  *•*£ 

*0  4-0g<5  5OCOC00«CC00000OMO* 

are  of  our  own  making*.  Tho* 
it  be  true,  that  many  of  the  diforders  which 
betal  us,  are  of  that  fort,  yet  more  of  themfeem 
to  be  the  unavoidable  lot  of  human  nature. 
A  body,  conftituted  as  man’s  is,  expofed  to 
various  accidents  fiom  without,  and  harrailecl 
upon  every  flight  error  committed,  by  inter¬ 


nal 
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nal  maladies,  cannot  long  fubftft  in  a  ftate  of 
fanity.  Heat,  and  cold  will  difagreeably 
affedt  us,  and  the  mifchief  will  be  heightened, 
as  often  as  thefe  qualities  fhall  become  intenfe 
in  degree,  and  varioufly  combined  with 
drought  and  moifture.  Nor  are  thefe  the 
only  evils  that  befet  us ;  too  much  motion, 
as  well  as  too  much  reft,  will  be  productive 
of  others.  Their  moft  natural  offspring 
will  indeed  be  fevers  ;  but  fevers  frequently 
lay  the  foundation  of  obftrudtion,  the  com¬ 
mon  and  faithful  parent  of  chronic  difeaies. 
To  what  has  been  mentioned,  we  muft  yet 
add  the  diforders,  that  are  incident  to  the 
workers  in  mines,  to  the  makers  of  white- 

A 

lead,  to  the  gilders,  and  various  other 
occupations  and  employs.  Inftances  of  this 
kind,  the  memory  ot  many  can  fuggen, 
and  whoever  fhall  be  deftrous  of  knowing 
more,  may  confult  the  elaborate  treatises  of 
the  celebrated  Ramazzini,  on  theie  points'. 
After  what  has  been  faid,  can  aftivity  and 
temperance,  with  peace  of  mind,  be  looked 
upon,  with  any  manner  of  reafon,  as  effectual 
guards  againft  chronic  difeafes  ? 

*  iUmazzini  de  Morbis  Artificum. 
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The  account*  given  by  our  phyfician*  of 
the  rife  of  chronic  difeafes*  cannot*  I  think* 
fatisfy  the  curious  and  inquifitive ;  and  the 
learned  in  his  profeffion,  mult  furely  be 
ilricken  with  wonder  and  amazement*  to  hear 
him  boldly  pronouncing,  that  not  one  certain 
remedy  has  been  difcovered ,  for  any  one  Jingle 
difeafe *  in  the  long  feries  of  two  thoufand 
Tears*,  If  indeed  by  the  word  certain ,  he 
means  a  full  and  abfolute  certainty*  few 
things  in  this  world  will  admit  of  a  certainty, 
in  that  fenfe ;  and  it  can  be  no  wonder*  if 
fuch  certainty,  is  not  to  be  found  in  phyfic. 
We  have,  however*  a  moral  certainty ,  or  the 
highejl  degree' of  probability  in  the  healing  art. 
Manna*  Sena*  Glauber's  fait,  with  many  other 
things  of  the  fame  clafs*  will*  in  this  fenfe  * 
certainly  remove  the  mifchiefs  of  coftivenefs  ; 
the  bark  will  certainly  fucceed  in  in term.it- 
tents  *3  mercurials  in  venereal  complaints;  and 
opium  in  painful  diforders*  where  no  fever 
attends.  To  fay  that  medicines  do  not  always 
anfwer  the  ends  defigned*  is  talking  but  little 
to  the  purpofe,  fince  they  are  often  taken  at 
random  by  the  patients  themfelves ,  and  frequently 

*  Page  4. 
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preferred  without  reafon ,  by  illiterate  pre¬ 
tenders  to  medical  knowledge.  No  means 
can  be  efficacious ,  unlefs  they  be  rightly  and 
duly  administered ,  and  when  proper  evacuations 
have  been  premi fid. 

Having  had  occafion  to  mention  the  bark, 

o 

I  fhall  here  fay  fomething  in  vindication  of 
it’s  ufe.  It  is,  I  know,  urged  by  fome,  that 
bark-medicines  ferve  only  to  lull  intermit- 
tents  aileep,  and  that  they  will  frequently  re¬ 
turn,  altho’they  may  feem  to  have  been  cured 
by  them.  In  anfwer  to  this  objection,  I  mull 
obferve,  that  a  relapfe  -will  feldom  happen, 
unlefs  thro 9  neglect  of  a  repetition  of  the  bark 
at  proper  intervals.  This,  experience,  the 
bell  of  guides,  teaches  us ;  but,  if  it  fhou  d 
fometimes  prove  otherwife,  failure  of  fuccefs 
will  often  arife  from  the  cafe  being  mifiaken , 
or  from  the  medicine  being  given  in  place s9  where 
intermittents  are  endemial.  Tho’,  in  the  latter 
infiance ,  we  may  perhaps,  with  fome  reafon, 
look  upon  it  as  a  new  dif order ,  rather  than  the 
old  one  revived ,  yet,  for  once,  we  will  allow 
the  objection  in  it’s  full  force.  Will  that,  how¬ 
ever,  render  the  bark  of  no  value  and  eiteem 
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in  the  curing  of  fuch  diforders  ?  Certainly 
lio*.  The  medicine  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
on  that  account :  it  did  its  duty  in  removing 
the  malady  at  fir  ft,  tho’  it  had  not  efficacy 
enough  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  in 
times  to  come.  Cum  any,  even  the  moil 
expert,  phyfician  among  us,  whofe  patient 
has  recovered,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means, 
from  a  fever,  of  any  other  denomination  ; 
from  a  cholic;  from  a  jaundice,  &c.  infers 
him  againft  the  future  return  of  the  like  ma¬ 
ladies  ?  The/  prefent  well,  he  mu  ft  be 
illll  fubjedt  to  difeafes,  like  other  men,  and 
probably  from  temperament  of  body  ;  from 
fituation,  &c.  may  be  more  expofed,  than 
others,  to  that  very  diftemper,  from  which 
he  recovered.  Obfervations  of  this  kind  are 
indeed  true  in  faEt .  Are  not  fuch,  whofe 
habits  of  body  are  hot,  and  dry  ;  whofe  com¬ 
plexions  are  fwarthy,  and  hair  black  ;  upon 
the  whole,  whofe  conftitutions  indicate  a 
prevalency  of  bile,  the  moft  expofed  to 
bilious  complaints  ;  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  they,  who  have  a  pale  bloated  counte¬ 
nance  •,  a  fair,  flaxen  Hair;  and  a  conftitu- 
tion,  denoting,  in  the  general,  a  weak,  and 

infirm 
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infirm  ftate  of  nerves,  frequently  undergo 
one  and  the  fame  nervous  diforder  ?  Notwith¬ 
standing  fuch  returns,  Ihould  means  be  made 
ufe  of,  fufficient  to  remove  the  bilious  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  one,  and  the  nervous  diforder 
of  the  other ,  might  they  not,  with  the  greateft 
propriety,  be  faid  to  have  cured  them  both  ? 
If  what  is  contended  for  be  not  admitted, 
but  a  certain,  abfolute,  permanent  cure  be 
required,  all  refearches  after  fuch  remedy 
muff  be  vain,  and  fruitlefs.  Ages  pad  have 
not  been  able  to  make  any  difcoveries  of 
this  kind,  nor  will  they  be  made  in  ages  to 
come.  To  remove  prefent  evils  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  PHYSICIAN  ;  to  fecure  the  man 
for  life,  againil  future  attacks,  requires  the 
abilities  of  a  GOD. 

As  the  return  of  diforders  cannot  be 
cfteem’d  a  good  proof  of  the  infufficiency  of 
medicines,  neither  ought  the  Do&or’s  fpeech, 
proclaiming  aloud,  that  the  Jkilful  in  medicine , 
and  learned  in  nature ,  know  that  health  is  not 
to  be  efiablifhed  by  medicine ,  be  looked  upon  as 
oracular*.  But  little  knowledge  is  necelfary 


*  page  4. 
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to  inform  us,  that  evacuations  are  a  means 
of  redoring  health,  whenever  nature  is  too 
furious,  and  impetuous  in  her  motions,  or 
deluged,  as  it  were,  by  a  redundance  of 
blood  and  humours.  So,  on  the  contrary* 
when  fhe  becomes  too  faint,  and  languid, 
reafon  and  experience  will  teach  us,  that 
bliders,  and  other  dimulants,  internal  as  well 
as  external,  will  enable  her  to  do  her  duty. 
If  fuch  means,  once  ufed,  or  often  repeated,  if 
occafion  require,  fhall  be  found  effectual  in 
regulating  her  motions,  and  bringing  them 
to  their  proper  dandard,  may  they  not  dridtly 
be  faid  to  reilore  health  ? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  neither 
external  helps,  nor  medicines  internally  taken, 
effect  the  cure,  but  that  nature  herfelf,  by  her 
own  powers,  is  the  healer  of  difeafes.  Be  it 
fo ;  in  my  eftimate  of  things,  it  makes  but 
little  difference,  whether  I  do  an  act  myfelf, 
or  put  proper  injlruments  into  the  hands  of 
another ,  unable  by  his  power,  to  do  it .  In  both 
indances,  the  event  is  brought  about  by  my 
means — The  effects  of  medicines  mud  barely  be 


more 
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more  than  momentary *,  if  ever  our  natural 
powers,  a  {Tilled  by  them,  arc  enabled  to 
d  i  fch  arge  th e  d  1  fe afe .  T hat  thi s  i s  fo m etim e s 
the  cafe,  no  one,  I  prefume,  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted,  it  is 
all  that  I  contend  for.  On  that  condition, 
I  fhall  willingly  allow  the  Do&or’s  diftindtion* 
ihould  he  pleafe  to  make  it,  between  rejloring , 
and  ejlablijhing  health ,  and  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  ydiet>  ah\  and  exercife,  with 
a  due  reglation  of  the  pqjfwns ,  are  generally 
necejary  to  ejtabli/h  what  medicine  has  re - 
Jlored . 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  laid  head, 
as  the  learned  Differtator  may  feem,  in  xhe 
eyes  of  the  lefs  judicious,  to  have  decried  the 
ufe  of  all  medicines  whatfoever,  by  afierting 
in  another  place,  that  no  invalid  zvas  ever 
made  a  healthy  man  by  the  mere  force  of  medi¬ 
cine  f,  Whatever  conftmetion  they  may  put 
upon  the  words,  fuch  can  never  be  his 
meaning  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  a  regular  medi¬ 
cinal  in  dilution  mu  ft  be  ufelefs,  and  unne- 
ceffary.  To  what  purpofe  could  it  be  (to 
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life  bis  own  phrafe)  for  a  man  to  become 
one  of  the  initiated*  f  Or  who  could,  with 
any  fhabow  of  reafon,  either  laugh  at ,  or  pity , 
the  poor  foolifh  world,  fur  rendering  at  difcretion 
to  the  mofi  ignorant  of  quacks  It  medicines 
were  fafe  and  efficacious  in  their  hands,  as  in 
thofe  of  the  learned  ?  This  they  mufi  be,  if 
they  have  abfoiutely  no  power  at  all  in  any 
diforders. 

I  can  make  Dr.  Cadogan  great  allowances, 
in  regard  to  the  caufes  afiigned  by  him  as 
productive  of  the  GOUT,  but  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  opinion,  that  the  Gout  is  neither 
hereditary ,  nor  periodical  |.  His  argument  to 
prove  it  not  hereditary ,  drawn  from  children, 
who  fometimes  efcape  the  malady,  altho’ 
the  defcendants  of  gouty  parents,  is  plainly 
inconclufive.  The  feeds  of  diforders  may,  nay 
often  do, lie  concealed  for  a  great  while  toge¬ 
ther  ;  in  fome  fober,  regular,  aCtive  perfons, 
they  may  continue  fo  throughout  life.  Do  we 
not  frequently  find  the  EVIL  lie  dormant 
for  one  generation  ?  And  is  not  that  dif- 

o 

temper  univerfally  allowed  to  be  hereditary  ? 

*  rage  5.  f  Page  5.  %  Page  7. 
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From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  mu  ft 
appear  probable  at  lead,  that  the  GOUT 
is  fomelimes  hereditary  ;  I  lb  all  now  endeavour 
to  biew,  that  it  is  like  wife  periodical *. 
Many  diforders  may  be  fo  called,  altho5 

they  do  not  return,  after  a  certain,  given 

number  of  days,  exadlly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  intermittents  do.  In  that  light 

EPILEPTIC  FITS,  MANIACAL  DISORDERS, 

and  the  cholera  morbus,  are  to  be  con- 
fidered.  The  periodical  exacerbation  of  the 
two  firb  difeafes,  at  the  new  and  full  of  the 
moon,  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the 
great,  and  learned  Dr.  Mead-f*.  That  the 
cholera  morbus  returns  periodically  every 
year,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  we  have 
the  teftimony  of  the  good,  and  fagacious 
Sydenham  to  allure  usf.  The  fame  author 
having  obferved,  that  intermittents  com¬ 
monly  arife  in  the  hiring,  and  in  the  autumn, 
has  thought  it  right,  in  point  of  practice, 
to  divide  them  into  the  vernal  and  autum¬ 
nal,  If  thofe  gentlemen  had  fufficient  reafons, 
as  they  feem  to  have  had,  for  deeming  fuch  dif- 

#  Page  7  Sc  io.  -f-  De  imperio  Solis  ac  Lunse, 

X  Sse  his  Opera  omnia  Lugduni.  Bat.  edita. 
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orders  periodical ,  why  fhou’d  not  the  fame 
reafons  prevail  with  us,  to  give  the  fame 
epithet  to  the  Gout ,  finee  that  is  always  wont 
to  return,  by  periods ,  at  the  beginning,  and 
fometimes  too  at  the  end,  of  the  year  ? 
Allowing  that  this  malady  does  not  always 
make  the  attack,  precifely  at  the  fame  time, 
it  ought  not  to  invalidate  what  has  been 
faid  on  that  head.  Even  Syhenham  himfelf, 
when  he  made  the  diftindtion,  was  well 
aware,  that  intermittents  will  fometimes  run 
out  into  the  winter  and  fummer  folftices,  yet 
that  did  not  deter  him  from  making  it.  Tho* 
the  fwallows  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  revifit 
their  former  habitations  on  the  very  fame  day , 
nor  probably  always  on  the  very  fame  months 
of  the  year  ;  yet  they  are  faid  to  return 
periodically  in  the  fpring. 

Whether  or  no  the  gout  be  incurable  in 
it’s  own  nature,  is  a  queftion  1  fhall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  Confident,  however, 

I  am,  that  no  certain  method  of  cure  has 
hitherto  been  found  out*  Happy,  indeed, 
would  it  be  for  the  gouty  part  of  mankind, 
fhould  Dr,  Cadogan  be  the  author  of  fo  bene- 
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ficial  a  difcovery.  What  he  has  hitherto 
publillied  to  the  world,  feems  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent ,  than  to  cure  the  fit.  But 
were  it  indeed  effectual,  to  all  intents,  and 
purpofes,  his  abfolute  prohibition  of  zvim- 
would,  probably,  render  the  whole  abortive. 
Perfons  affiidted  with  the  gout  are  generally 
loyous  \  love  their  bottle  and  their  friend, 
and  to  take  them  offintirely  from  wine,  muif 
be  a  penance,  few,  or  none,  will  fubrait  to. 

We  ought,  by  no  means,,  to  admit  things 
precarious  and  uncertain,  as  undoubted  truths. 
This  we  mu  ft  do,  if  we  allow,  that  after  a- 
fit  of  the  gout  is  once  over ,  the  man  has  no 
more  gout ,  or  feeds  of  gout  in  him ,  than  he, 
zvho  never  had  it*.  As  this  requires  fome 
proof,  the  Dodfor  muff  excufe  us  from  taking 
it  for  granted,  upon  his  bare  avowal.  May 
we  not,  with  as  much  reafon ,  nay,  with 
more ,  aver,  that  the  whole  of  the  peccant 
matter  is  not  difeharged  by  the  fit,  if  the 
following  obfervations  carry  weight  along 
with  them  ?  It  is  fuppofed,  by  fome  of  the 
learned,  and  in  particular  by  Dr.  Cole-jv 

#  Page  iz.  f  De  Intermittentibus. 
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t!i at  a  gluten  in  the  capillary  veflels  gives  rile; 
to  the  fit  in  inter mittents ;  that  this  gluten 9 
•not  being  intirely  refolved  by  the  preceding 
efforts  of  nature,  keeps  continually  in  creating, 
?tii  at  length  it  becomes  productive  of  the 
fubfequent  paroxyfm.  If  this  hypothecs, 
which  feems  not  improbable,  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  why  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that 

t 

fomething,  analogous  to  it,  may  be  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  gout,  and  be  the  caufe  of  the 
fit’s  returning  ?  Indeed  we  have  fome  reaflm 
for  fuch  fuppofitiony  from  flying  pains  affeddng 
the  joints,  and  various  other  parts,  for  a 
a  confiderable  time,  after  the  gouty  fit  is 
over,  and  even  after  the  gouty  perfons  them- 
felves  are  able  to  walk  abroad.  In  the  fm all- 
pox,  we  know,  that  the  variolous  venom: 
will  lie  concealed  in  the  blood,  for  many 
days,  without  producing  any  fenfible  effedrs ; 
which,  on  a  favourable  opportunity  offer’d, 
from  fome  change  in  the  atmofpkere,  or 
from  fome  irregularity  in  ourfelves,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  our 
bodies,  will  exert  itfelf  into  addon.  That 
this  is  a  truth  is  evident  enough,  from  no 
Cymptoms  of  the  difeafe  coming  on,  for  a 

time y 
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time,  on  perfons*  who  have  vifited  infe elect 
places,  or  who  have  been  converfant  with 
the  Tick  themfelves,  and  is  abundantly  confirmed 
"by  our  obfervations  on  inoculation ,  wherein  no 
complaints  arife,  for  fieveral  days ,  after  the 
operation  is  performed. 

But  further;  fuppofing  we  admit  the  Doctor^ 
manner  of  reafoningto  be  conclufive,  it  proves 
too  much,'  and  may  be  brought  as  an  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  fon,  who  differs  from  his 
parents  in  make,  face,  temper,  or  difpo- 
fition,  is  not  their  child.  Again ;  it  any 
are  affiided  with  this  malady,  before  they 
can  be  fup poled  to  have  laid  any  foundation 
for  it,  by  indolence,  intemperance,  or  vex¬ 
ation  of  fpirit,  they  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
brought  in  proof  againft  the  point,  the 
Dodor  labours  to  eftablifh.  Whoever  has 
lived  long,  and  made  any  obfervations,  ill 
the  world,  muff  have  feen,  or  at  leaft,  have 
heard  of,  fome  instances  of  young  lads, 
and  young  laffes,  within  the  age  of  menflru- 
ation,  who  have  been  attacked  by  this  dif- 
order.  I  fay,  young  lads,  and  young  laffes, 
before  they  menitruate,  as  children,  at  that* 

time- 
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time  of  life,  are  known  to  be,  in  the  general, 
the  mod  active,  and  alert ;  are  fetdom ,  or 
never  given  to  intemperance,  and  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  laboured  under  any  great 
troubles,  or  vexation  of  mind.  If  then,  in 
thefe  inflances,  the  caufes  affigned  by  the 
Differtator,  are  infufficient  to  produce  the 
effedls,  to  what  can  we  fo  probably  afcribe 
them,  as  to  an  hereditary  taint  ?  But  if  any 
doubts  ihould  remain,  in  regard  to  the  fad:, 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  great,  and 
illuflrious  Boerhaave  to  fupport  it..  That 
gentleman  exprefsly  declares,  thas  he  has  feen 
gouty  children * ;  and  that  the  gout  itfelf  is 
hereditary -j-.  His  opinion,  in  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  tranflator  of  the  works  of  the  good, 
and  fagacious  Sydenham,  Dr.  SwanJ. 

As  a  high  degree  of  probability  lies  again!! 
the  Doctor’s  notions,  in  refpedt  to  the  gouty 
feeds  being  difcharged  by  the  fit,  fo  fome- 
thing  more  than  fancy,  informs  us,  that  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  confutations,  and  that  dif- 

See  his  Praxis  Medica.  Part  5.  page  195. 

'f  Ditto3  and  his  Aphorifms.  Page  309. 

1  See  Dr.  Swan’s  Notes.  Page  4 26. 
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gmfes  are  unavoidably  peculiar  to  each ,  info  much 
that  it  is  mpoffible  to  grow  old  without  ficknefs 
cf  fome  kind ,  or  other**  There  is  certainly* 
s  fufjicient  foundation  in  nature  to  fupport  fuch 
cpmonf*  Not  to  enumerate  other sy  a f anguine  y 
a  bilious r  and  a  phlegmatic  temperament ,  are 
moil  undoubtedly  to  be  met  with.  Ihe 
jg ft  is;  readily  difcoverable  on  view,  and  is 
more'  peculiarly '  expofed  to  the  attacks  oF 
fleurist.es,  peripneumonies,  and  inflam¬ 
matory  fevers  in  general,  but  the  two  latter 
are  not  fo  eafily  diffinguifhed.  i  ho  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  education,  who  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  initiated  into  the  art  of  phy fie,  cannot 
but  know  this  already,  I  Ihall  take  the 
liberty,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  com¬ 
mon  capacity,  to  obferve,  that  a  hot  and  diy 
habit  of  body  ;  a  black  hair  ;  a  fwarthy  coun- 
teiianccy  of  the  Creolean  huey  are  the  principal 
fiorns  that  indicate  a  bilious  temperament, 
and  an  alkalefcent  difpofition  in  the  blood. 
A  coiiffitution  of  this  fort  mult  lie  more 
open,  than  others,  to  bilious  cholics, 
bilious  fevers,  and  all  diforders,  that  owe 
their  origin  to  a  redundant  bile.  On  the 

*  Page  iS.  f  Page  jS. 
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Other  hand,  a  fair ,  and  bloated  countenance. ; 
u  light  flaxen  hair  ;  ^  /?//  fnooth  Jkin , 
denote  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  a 
Weak  texture  of  the  blood,  and  an  infirm 
date  of  nerves :  in  confequence  of  which, 
perfons  of  this  conilitution  will  be  more 
particularly  afflidted  with  slow  fevers, 
and  nervous  complaints  of  every  kind* 
Such  are  the  attendants  on  thefe  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  various  will  be  the  complaints  of 
the  different  flanes  of  life.  The  rickets 

O 

are  a  malady,  folely  confined  to  infants, 
to  whom,  and  to  children,  chin- coughs, 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  convulsions,  from 
the  milk  coagulating  in  their  ftomach,  and 
from  dentition,  in  a  more  ef pedal  manner, 
belong.  Old  men  are  feldom,  if  ever,  har- 
raffed  by  the  former  difeafes,  and  the  laft 
can  never  befal  them,  unlefs  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  milk-diet,  and  we  can  fuppofe 
them  to  cut  teeth  in  the  decline  of  life; 
One  inftance  of  which  we  have,  but  indeed 
a  very  rare  one  it  is  !  in  an  ingenious  treatife 
of  Dr.  Slare’s*.  Inflammatory  diforders 
will  be  the  more  conlfant  companions  of  the 


*  His  vindication  of  fugars. 
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middle-aged  *,  of  the  vigorous  and  robuft  5 
of  the  male,  more  than  of  the  female  part 
of  our  fpecies  :  thofe,  who  die  confumptiv  e 
too,  are,  for  the  mod  part,  attacked  at  this 
period.  Towards  the  decline  of  our  days, 
tho’  we  run  many  diftempers  out  of  fight, 
yet  others  will  vex  and  harrafs  us.  We  then 
become  indolent,  and  inactive  j  the  GOUT 
feizes  us,  as  it’s  proper  prey,  the  stone 
and  gravel  torment  us,  and  ulcers  in 
the  kidneys,  and  bladder,  feed  upon 
our  vitals.  If  this  be  a  fair  reprefentation  of 
faffs,  and  facts  they  feem  to  be,  with  what 
glimmering  of  reaion,  can  the  DifTertatar 
aver,  that  there  is  no  difeafe  necejfarily  peculiar 
to  any  time  of  life*  ?  Driven  from  his  faftnefs, 
he  may  perhaps,  the  better  to  evade  the  blow, 
endeavour  to  fhelter  himfelf  under  the  words 
necejfarily  and  unavoidably .  But  thefe,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  hardly  be  found  able  to  protect 
him  in  the  common  opinion  of  mankind, 
who  know,  and  who  feel,  that  dtleafes  are 
the  common,  if  not  the  necejjary ,  attendants 
upon  the  life  of  man  ;  the  ruin  of  his  health, 
and  the  bane  of  his  joys.  But  after  all,  fuppof- 


1 
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ing  it  poffible  for  us,  furrounded  as  we  are5 

/ 

by  enemies  on  every  fide,  to  pafs  on  to  old 
age  unhurt,  and  unattack’d;  when  we  ar- 
rive  at  that  period,  the  learned,  and  inge¬ 
nious  Dodfor  Mead  informs  us,  old-age  itfelf 
is  a  dijeafe*. 


How  ftrange  foever  it  may  feem,  the  volatile 
falls  have,  of  late  years,  entirely  changed 
their  nature  :  we  are  now  told,  they  coagulate 
the  juices When  I  was  a  boy,  they  were 
looked  upon  by  the  learned,  as  breaking, 
and  diffolving,  the  crafis  of  the  blood.  From 
what  had  been  told  me,  fuch  indeed  was  my 
own  opinion  at  that  time  of  day,  and  as  we 
cannot  eafily  diveft  ourfelves  of  early  preju¬ 
dices,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  pro- 

mulge  the  reafons  that  induced  me  to  enter¬ 
ed 

tain  it.  I  had  been  taught,  that  all  the  mineral , 
and  fame  of  the  vegetable  acids ,  fuch  are  the  un¬ 
fermented  juices  of  unripe  fruits ,  did  coagulate 
the  blood,  and  that  alkalis ,  more  particularly 
the  volatile ,  did  loolen,  and  diffolve  its  texture. 
To  my  fharne,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fpoken,  I 
never  gave  an  implicit  credit  to  every  thing 

*  Me'dica  Sacra.  Page  34.  Page  23. 
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I  heard  in  the  medical  way,  and  curiofity  led 
me  on  to  make  Tome  experiments  of  my 
own.  I  mixed  acids  of  the  kinds  mentioned, 
and  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  with  frefh-drawn 
blood,  when  my  own  eyes  convinced  me, 
that  the  one  drove  it  into  a  coagulum,  and 
that  the  other  continued  to  preferve  it  in  a 
fluid  flate.  Tho’  I  was  well  aware,  that  very 
conflderable  alterations  mivft  be  made  iq 
them,  in  their  paflage  from  the  flomach  to  the 
blood,  from  the  gaftric  juices,  from  the  bile, 
$cc.  yet  I  made  no  doubt  but  effects  forne- 
what  fimilar  would  happen,  on  their  reach¬ 
ing  the  circulating  flu:id. 


Such  were  the  notions  of  my  younger  days, 
which  age,  and  experience,  have  fince  con¬ 
firmed.  Let  a  finall  quantity  of  the  acids 
before  ddcribed,  be  injected  by  a  fyringe, 
into  the  crural  artery  'of  a  dog  :  the  animal 
will  foon  become  heavy  and  inactive,  and 
in  a  little  time,  die  comatole.  If  the  fame 
experiment  be  made  with  a  folution  of  volatile 
alkalious  falls ,  the  fcene  will  be  changed ; 
the  dog  will  be  reftlefs  and  uneafy  *,  will 
flifcharge,  from  his  mouth,  a  famous  froth  ; 
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and  foon  after,  falling  into  convulfions,  ex« 
pire  in  the  utmoft  agonies.  If  the  ftate  of 
their  blood  be  examined  after  death,  in  the 
former  it  will  be  found  one  universal 
coagulum  j  in  the  latter ,  broken  and 
dissolved,  a  thin  fanies,  and  weakly- 
cohering  grumes,  prefenting  themfelves  to 
view.  From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it 
is  plain,  that  fuch  acids  coagulate ,  and  that 
alkalis  diffolve ,  whenever  they  are  admitted 
into  an  immediate  contact  with  the  circulat¬ 
ing  blood.  That  both  cf  them,  as  often 
as  they  are  taken  in  at  the  mouth ,  do  retain 
a  good  fhare  of  the  fame  qualities,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations  mud:  evince.  It  is  well 
known,  and  allowed,  by  the  moll  eminent, 
and  able  profeflors  in  the  art  of  phyiic,  that 
purple  J pots ,  and  petechial  eruptions ,  are  the 
offspring  of  a  folution  of  the  blood :  hemorrhages 
too  are  looked  upon  as  frequently  proceeding 
from  the  fame  caufe.  Now  fluxes  of  blood, 
and  ejflorefcences  on  the  fkin  will  be  frequently 
brought  on  by  the  long  -  continued  ufe  of 
volatile  alkalious  salts  ;  but  both  have 
been  often  refrained  and  removed  by  the 
paeans  of  fuch  acids  internally  admini- 

ftered. 
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ftened.  Thefe  truths,  taught  us  by  experi¬ 
ence,  rcafon  mud  admit  as  demonftrative 
proofs  of  the  coagulating  power  of  the  oney 
and  of  a  filling-  faculty  in  the  other . 

f 

But  farther  ;  acids,  of  the  kind  before 
mentioned,  are  recommended  by  the  mollikil- 

r 

ful  in  the  art,  in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers*, 
and  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  which  feems  to  be  no 
other  than  a  putrid  fever  of  ids  own  kindf . 
Indeed,  in  the  mod  deplorable  cafes  of  this 
diftemper ;  fuch  as  the  purples,  and  hae¬ 
morrhages  of  every  fort,  even  the  strong¬ 
est  mineral  acids;  oil  and  fpirits  oi 
vitriol,  have  their  ufe,  and  excellence.  Can 
there  be  any  pofftble  doubt  then,  that  fuch 
acids  coagulate,  and  that  alkalis,  which  are 
in  their  nature  oppofite  to  them,  break,  and 
diffolve  the  crafts  of  the  blood  r 

Tho*  I  mu  ft  diffent  from  the  Diftfertator, 
in  regard  to  the  coagulating  power  of  al¬ 
kalis,  yet  reafon  forces  me  to  agree  with  him 
in  another  point,  that  volatile  salts  cor - 

*  see  Rjverius’s  praxis  niedica  de  febre  putrida,  &  pelilenti. 
f  Hilary  on  the  fmall-pox.  Mead  de  variolis  &  morbiihs.  p.  39- 
and  Huxliam  on  fevers,  p.  151. 
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rupt  the  blood*.  Unhappy  indeed  I  am,  as, 
in  this  refpedt,  I  run  counter  to  the  tenth 
ments  of  a  very  learned,  and  ingenious 
gentleman,  lately  publifhed  to  the  world'f'. 
However,  fince  I  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 

it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  offer  fomewhat 

\ 

in  fupport  of  my  own  :  a  talk  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  whatever  is  advanced  by  him,  upon 
this  occasion,  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ex¬ 
periments.  Without  any  farther  apology 
for  fo  doing,  I  fhall  proceed  to  examine  this 
matter  a  little  more  nicely.  If  whatever 
retards  putrefaction  is  to  be  deemed  anti- 
feptic,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  things  in 
nature,  that  are  endued  with  that  faculty. 
Butter,  fuet,  wax,  the  earth  itfelf ;  the  po« 
tent i al,  as  well  as  the  actual,  cautery, 
have  all  of  them  a  power  to  refill  corruption. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  three  firil,  being 
melted,  and  poured  on  animal  flefh,  will 
preferve  it  better,  than  the  flefh  itfelf  can  be 
preferved  without  them.  Whoever  will  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  making  the  trial,  will 
loon  be  convinced,  that  a  hare  buried  under 

•  *  Page  22  &  23. 

•f  See  Sir  Jelm  Pringle’s  obfervations  on  the  ciiieafes  of  the  army. 
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ground ,  will  remain  Jweet  much  longer ,  thtirt  a 
hare  kept  above  ground .  The  actual  cau¬ 
tery  will  retard  putrefaction  in  a  beef-freak , 
and  nearly  fimilar  will  be  the  effe&s  of  the 
potential.  Among  the  latter  clafs,  I  muff 
reckon  alkaligtjs  salts,  and  spirits,  and 
even  spirit  of  wine  itfelr.  The  manner 
in  which  the  above  things  become  antifeptic , 
feems  plain  and  obvious.  It  is,  I  prefume, 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  air  Is  the  grand 
corrupter  of  all  animal  fubfances.  Now  the 
former  refill  putrefadtion  by  entirely  excluding 
all  cent  a  A  with  the  external  air  ;  the  latter , 
ly  foddering  up,  as  it  were,  the  mouths  of 
the  divided  veffels,  and  thereby  preventing 
the  fame  air  from  pervading  their  tubes.  If  my 
ideas  in  thefe  points  be  juft,  and  reaionable, 
little  fagacity  is  required  to  determine  the 
difference  between  the  alkali  and  acid ,  as 
antifeptlcs.  The  one ,  by  crifping  up  the 
ends  of  the  veffels,  and  hindering  the  per¬ 
meation  of  the  air,  leffens  the  putrefying 
caufe  ;  and  the  other ,  by  more  intimately 
uniting;  with  the  humours  themfelves,  alters 
and  corrects  the  prevailing  putrefadtion :  in 

other  words,  the  former,  keeps  off  what 

give's 
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gives  rife  to  corruption ,  the  latter,  removes 
the  corruption  induced .  The  manner  of  adting, 
afligned  to  each  of  them,  feems  to  be  their 
real  modus  operandi,  and  if  it  be,  the  tak¬ 
ing  alkalis  internally  in  putrid  fevers  can 
be  of  no  ufe  :  nay ,  if  the  reafons  before 
given,  and  my  obfervations  on  them  fhall  be 
thought  good  and  conclufive,  their .  admini — 
Ji ration,  in  fuch  cafes,  mujl  be  bad  and  in¬ 
jurious. 

After  all,  I  muff  own  myfelf  very  tena- 

i 

cious  of  old  received  opinions,  and  may, 
perhaps,  have  fuffered  my  prejudice  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  acids  to  have  carried  me  too  far: 
whether  I  have,  or  no,  I  readily  fubmit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  learned  in  the  faculty, 
if  any  fuch  fhall  vouchfafe  thefe  papers  a 
perufal. 

How  great  was  my  furprize,  at  the  Differ- 
tator’s  advancing,  in  another  place*,  that  no 
man  can  have  delightful  fenfations ,  who  lives 
two  days  together  with  the  fame  blood ,  Here 
he  makes  a  fuppofition,  which  is  abfolutely 
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impoflible.  From  the  daily  fupply  of  food, 

frejh  chyle  will  be  neceffarily  added  to  the  blood* 

and  fomething  inceffantly  thrown  off  hy  continual 

perfpiration .  Add  to  thefe*  the  excretions  by  the 

biliary  and  pancreatic  dudts*  and  the  urinary 

fecretions  by  the  kidneys;  all  of  which  mujl 

•  ,  ^ 

make  a  conjider aide  alteration.  Tho’  frefh  chyle* 

I  fay,  muff  be  generated*  whenever  any 
nourifhment  is  taken,  and  the  fecretions  will 
be  carried  on*  in  fome  meafure,  although  # 
we  take  no  nourifhment  at  all  ;  yet,  for 
once*  we  will  fuppofe  a  man  to  live  two 
days  together*  without  either  meat  or  drink, 
and  that  all  the  common  evacuations  are  fuf- 
pended.  Yet,  even  in  that  cafe*  the  blood 
could  not  continue  the  fame:  an  heat*  and 
acrimony,  mud  be  induced  from  the  circu¬ 
lation  itfelf.  For  any  one  to  have  fuch  de~ 

1  ig'htfui  fenfations*  as  the  Dofior  deicribes* 
to  wit*  fprightly  vigor *  alacrity  of  he  alt  v,  zef 
of  appetite ,  and  refrefoment  after  eating ,  we 
mud  fuppofe  him  in  health,  which  can 
never  be  maintained,  unlefs  the  fecretions 
be  duly,  and  regularly  carried  on*  and  the 
dally  wade  repaired  by  a  fweet,  and  well- 
elaborated  chyle*  ' 
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Tho’  the  Doctor  has  painted,  in'  mod 
lively  colours,  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from 
intemperance*,  he  feems  to  have  carried 
matters  a  little  too  far,  in  recommending  to 
us  a  journey  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy, 
to  learn  temperance.  This  is  enjoining  a 
penance,  which  no  free-born  Engliffiman, 

I  apprehend,  will  fubmit  to.  Neceffity  has 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  to 
be  abftemious ;  but  where  fertility  prevails, 
no  one  wTill  fuller  himfelf  to  be  in  Sancho  s 
lituation,  and  b$  content  to  ftarve  in  the 
midft  of  plenty.  Neceffity,  I  fay,  has 
obliged  the  bulk  of  them  to  confine  themfelves 
within  due  bounds  *,  yet  many  among  them, 
or  they  are  grofsly  mifreprefented,  run  into 
riot ,  and  debauch ,  tho’  more  perhaps  in  the 
article  of  eating,  than  or  drinking.  Re¬ 
peated  exceffes  in  the  former  way,  the  Doctor 
himfelf,  I  imagine,  will  allow  to  be  more 
pernicious,  than  in  the  latter.  But  can  a 
man  be  intemperate  in  victuals,  and  drink 
only  ?  May  he  not  riot,  and  revel  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Venus,  as  well  as  with  Bacchus,  4 
and  Ceres  ;  If  this  be  poffible,  they  have  an 
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abundant  ihare  of  the  dalliances  of  Venus, 
or  fame  has  been  very  injurious  to  them, 
in  her  reports  of  their  conduct.  What  rea- 
fons  the  Diifertator  might  have  for  barely 
touching  on  this  point,  I  fliall  not  prefume 
to  determine  *,  but  certain  it  is,  that  excels 
in  venery  contributes  not  a  little  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  gout,  in  this  country  at  lead  ; 
in  warmer  climates,  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
productive  of  other  evils.  To  conclude  this 
head,  the  abufe  of  things,  not  the  life  of  them, 
is  to  be  condemned.  Providence  certainly 
would  not  have  created  fuch  a  variety  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  had  he  not  intended,  that 
we  fhould  reafonably  enjoy  them.  Some¬ 
thing  then,  even  by  the  Doctor’s  own  con- 
teflon,  is  to  be  given  up  to  indulgence*. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cadogan,  that 
no  man  fhould  eat ,  or  drink ,  more  than  his 
fiomach  calls  for ,  or  will  hear  without  the  leaf} 
fain,  uneafinefs ,  ff ic.  nor  than  his  body  con - 
fumes ,  and  throws  off  to  the  lafl  grain ,  is  liable 
to  exceptions-}*.  The  former  part  of  it  is 
not  fufficiently  explicit.  In  the  boulimos,  or 
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fcANiNE  appetite,  the  calls  of  the  ftomach 
are  not  eafily  fatisfied,  and  to  eat  as  long  as 
thole  cravings  fubfift,  would  be  feeding  the 
difeafe,  not  the  man,  and  be  attended  with 
mifchiefs.  The  better  direction  is  to  leave 
off  with  fome  little  appetite  remaining ; 
when  the  pleafure  of  eating  is  at  an  end. 
The  latter  part  of  the  rule,  viz.  ncr  than  ihe 
body  confumes ,  and  throws  off  to  the  laji  grain > 
is  not  eafy  to  be  afcertained,  and  wants 
explanation.  Had  the  Doctor  recommended 
to  every  family  the  ufe  of  Sanciorius’s  ftatical 
chair ,  and  infcrudted  them  where  it  was  to 
be  bought,  he  had  done  well.  By  means  of 
fuch  an  expedient,  his  rule  might  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  and  each  individual, 
by  weighing  himfelf  every  morning,  might 
have  determined  that  point,  very  minutely. 
Suppofe,  upon  weighing,  he  ihould  find  he 
had  tranfgreffed,  and  alas  !  tranfgreflions  of 
this  iort  will  happen,  he  ought  then  to  look 
qul  for  a  remedy.  Abitinence,  and  exercife, 
continued  for  two,  or  three  days  together, 
might  probably  carry  off  the  debauch  ;  but 
ihould  they  be  found  infufficient,  it  would 
then  be  incumoent  upon  him  to  apply  for 
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aftifiance  from  medicine.  By  fuch  means* 
fie  would  pretty  certainly  get  rid  of  the  pre- 
lent  malady  ;  to  render  the  cure  effectual, 
he  muff  take  care  not  to  tranfgrefs  again. 

Tho’  the  refined  luxury  of  the  prefent  age 
is  jullly  cenfured,  and  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  it,  are  accurately  defcnbed  by  the 
Difffertator*,  yet,  in  compliance  with  the 
cuftoms  of  the  times,  many  will  run  into 
them.  Although  the  men  of  high  experience  f 
muff  have  felt  the  evils,  refuiting  from  their 
indulging  therofelves,  in  high  living,  in 
wine,  and  women,  but  few  of  them  will  be 
able  to  mufter  up  refolution  enough  always 
to  with  ft  and  temptations.  Difficult  i.iaeed 
it  is,  in  the  midft  of  a  general  contagion,  to 
efcape  infection.  They  have  experience 
enough  to  know,  that  men,  living  up.  to 
the  law  of  nature,  will  be  the  leafi  fubjedt 
to  difeafes  ;  but  the  mifchief  is,  they  will 
not  always  purfue  that  law.  With  their 
eyes  open,  they  will  hurry  themfelves  into 
difficulties  and  diforders.  When  they  are 
preffed  by  maladies,  tho’  brought  on  by 
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their  own  fault,  it  is  not  enough  to  order 
them  to  be  regular  for  the  time  to  come ; 
the  bufmefs  of  the  phyfician  is  to  find  means 
of  extricating  them  out  of  their  prefent 
miferies.  Medicine  will  fupply  thofe  means, 
for  the  moil  part,  and  afford  them  a  temporary 
relief:  their  own  future  conduct  muff  render 
fuch  relief  lofting • 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  ingenious 
men  to  fuffier  prejudice  to  run  away  with 
th  eir  reafon :  fome  glaring  infiances  of  this 
fort  are  to  be  found  in  our  learned  Diflertator. 
Difgufied,  as  is  probable,  with  pickles  him- 
felf,  he  is  willing  to  deter  others  from  their 
life,  by  boldly  pronouncing  them  the  worfl 
cfpoifons Tho5  this  be  confidently  affierted, 
it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  him,  I  believe, 
to  make  good  the  pofition.  Are  cucumbers, 
and  kidney  -beans,  the  moft  common  pickles 
in  ufe  among  us,  are  they  in  themfelves  • 
poifons  ?  Can  vinegar,  with  any  kind  of 
reafon,  be  reduced  to  that  clafs  ?  Are  not 
thefe  things  confiandy,  and  almoft  daily, 
eaten  in  manv  families,  without  the  leafi 
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detriment,  or  inconvenience  to  any  of  the 
individuals  ?  If  then  they  are  innocent, 
when  taken  fingly,  or  even  mixed  together, 
as  vinegar  and  cucumbers  frequently  are, 
what  can  render  them  fo  highly  deleterious  in 
this  compound  ?  It  mu  ft,  however  be  conJ 
fefled,  that  green  cucumbers ,  incautioujly  eaten , 
or  to  excefs ,  as  even  vinegar  itfelf,  when  ufed 
too  freely ,  tho’,  in  the  cafes  before  recited 
an  excellent  medicine,  may  produce  diforders . 
But  if  this  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  reafon  for 
their  total  difufe,  the  fame  objection  mu  ft 
lie  equally  ftrong  againft  wine,  fimall-beer, 
and  even  pure  water,  which  he  himfelf  allows 
to  be  the  'very  belt  digefter  of  our  food.  I 
fiiall  forbear  to  mention  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  each  of  thefe  may 
prove  hurtful,  and  pernicious,  fmee  almoft 
every  one’s  experience  can  eafily  fuggeft 
them.  If  moderation  in  their  ufe,  and  com¬ 
mon  prudence  is  not  obferved,  the  moil 
falutiferous  things  may  become  defir  udtivs . 

But  what  if,  after  this  heavy  charp-e 
againft  pickles,  the  good  Doctor  fhould  be 
found  to  doat,  and  contradict  himfelf,  would 
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it  not  excite  your  laughter?  This  he  has 
actually  done,  by  fpeaking  favourably  both 
of  vinegar  and  vegetables.  In  one  place,  he 
acknowledges,  that  four  things  are  lefs  preju¬ 
dicial  than  acefcents*,  even  than  bread 

* 

itfelff*.  In  another  place,  he  feems  to 
entertain  no  bad  opinion  of  vinegar,  but 
only  to  recommend  moderation  in  its  ufef. 
In  page  44,  he  advijes  a  certain  proportion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in 
our  food,  fubjoining  a  good  reafoh  for  fuch 
advice ;  becaufe  the  one  corrects  the  fponta~ 
neous  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  other . 
Again  •,  he  informs  us,  that  the  eating  a 
great  quantity  of  vegetables  is  f onetime  s  neceffary, 
and  that  nature  herfelf  often  points  out  to 
us,  when  to  ufe  them  in  abundance||.  By 
what  kind  of  logic  then  can  he  prove,  that 
vegetables ,  which  are  recommended  by  him- 
felf,  as  ufeful  in  our  common  diet,  and 
vinegar ,  which,  by  his  own  confeffion,  is 
lefs  prejudicial  than  bread,  are  the  word  of 
poifons  ?  If  both  vegetables  and  vinegar  be 
innocent  in  themfelves,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  can  become  deftruCtive,  when  com - 
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lin'd.  In  fhort,  it  is  hard  to  fay  in  what 
noofe  we  can  hold  this  Proteus,  who  fo  often 
changes  his  form*. 

f*  i  ,  * 

”1  r 

Wonderfully  great  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  prefent  age,  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  way.  The  Author  of  the  Differtation 
has  been  fo  lucky  as  to  difcover,  that  bread 
and  wine  are  pernicious,  and  deftrudtive  of 
health  ;  another  gentleman  has  lately  found 
out,  that  nature  has  made  water  too  impure , 
and  that  a  previous  diitillation  is  neceffary 
to  render  it  innocent .  If  two  or  three  more 
would  but  hart  up,  and  point  out  to  us  the 
mifchiefs  arifmg  from  the  eating  of  fish, 
fowl,  and  flesh,  what  a  fcene  of  hap- 
pinefs  would  be  opened  !  We  might  then 
have  the  pleafure  of  betaking  ourfelves  to 
the  wide-extended  plains  ;  of  enjoying  the 
frefh  country  air,  and  cf  feeding  on  grafs 
with  more  avidity  than  an  horfe ,  or  an 
A  grafs-diet,  if  people  could  be  brought  to 
relilh  it,  might  be  of  ineftimable  ufe  in 
thefe  times  of  fcarcity  and  dearth.  Some- 

*  Quo  teneam  vultys  mutantem  Protea  nodo?  Horatii,  ep.  i.  lib.  i. 
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thing  has  been  already  faid  on  the  excellence 
of  this  kind  of  food,  in  point  of  health,  by 
the  Author  of  the  DifTertation*  ;  and  great 
pity  it  is,  that  nobody  has  hitherto  arifen  to 
fpeak  in  favour  of  acorns-^.  It  is,  I  think, 
clear  enough,  that  acorns  were  the  diet  of 
the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  of  Saturn’s  days, 
thofe  times  of  innocence  and  fimplicity ; 
and  why  fhould  they  not  be  brought  into 
life  in  thefe  days  of  luxury,  and  refinement  ? 
If  health,  and  long  life  be  defirable  things, 
this  fcheme  muff  merit  fome  attention  :  our 
anceftors  lived  much  longer  than  we  do, 
and  were  ftrong  and  vigorous  to  the  lafl. 

Tho’  flannel,  and  patience,  are  frequently 
recommended  in  the  gout,  by  people  in 
common ,  yet  fuch  prefcription  will  not  be 
well  taken,  I  apprehend,  at  the  hand  of  a 
phyjician .  Senfible,  probably,  of  this,  the 
DifTertator  has  judged  it  neceffary  to  call 
in  fome  mild  fofi  medicines  j  to  their  a  Hi  fiance. 
With  the  aid  of  them  he  promifes  the  fufferer, 
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that  matters  will  be  brought  to  an  happy 
Blue,  upon  condition ,  that  he  drinks  no  bran¬ 
dy  nor  Madeira,  to  keep  the  gout  out  of 
his  flomach.  But  if  the  gouty  uninvited  either 
hy  brandy  or  madeira ,  Ihould  perchance  take 
up  its  quarters  in  the  heady  or  in  the  flomach  ^ 
what  is  to  be  done  then,  good  Dodtor  ?  why 

then - he  mull  add  faith  to  the  other 

remedies,  and  wait  contentedly  the  event. — - 
But  few  will  chufe,  I  apprehend,  to  truft  to 
his  afTurances  in  thefe  circumftances,  unlefs 
they  wifh  to  exchange  this  mortal  jiatey  for 
the  more  durable  one  of  immortality * 

Smoaked  meats,  high-feafoned  fauces,  and 
made-difhes,  do  indeed,  highly  deferve  cen- 
fure ;  but  the  fame  reafons,  that  induce  us 
to  think  them  an  improper  diet,  mull:  teach 
us  to  condemn  all  meats  in  a  perijhable  Jlate*% 

i 

that  is,  in  a  / late  nearly  approaching  to  decay . 

The  chyle,  emalleated  in  the  flomach,  mud 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  aliment ;  con- 
fequently  that,  which  is  produced  from  tainted 
flejh,  will  (lain,  and  corrupt ,  the  blood:  when 
what  is  expreffed  from  meats,  whofe  juices 
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are  intire  and  incorrupt  will  convey  a  fweet , 
and  balfamic  nourijhment .  As  the  DifTertator 
has  been  pleafed  to  inform  us,  that  the  Can¬ 
nibals  are  drong,  and  healthy ;  I  mud  here 
remark,  that  their  vigor,  in  fome  meafure, 
arifes,  from  their  devouring  the  carcafe 
hot,  and  reaking  in  the  general,  the  vital 
heat  as  yet  remaining.  But,  perhaps,  it 
xiiay  be  laid,  I  have  rmdaken,  or  miirepre*® 
tented,  the  meaning  of  the  words  perilhable 
jiatey  and  that  the  Dodtor  underdantls  no 
more  by  them,  than  a  date  capable  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  or  decay.  If  fuch  only  are  the  ideas  he 
intends  to  convey  by  them,  he  has  betrayed 
his  caufe,  and  failed  in  his  definn.  For  if  a 
faculty  to  be  corrupted  is  the  only  qualification 
neceffary  to  render  food  good,  and  falutary, 
then  hams,  dried  tongues,  and  Scotch  col- 
lops,  have  certainly  a  right  to  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  table  :  they  furely  have 
a  propenfity  to  decay ,  tho*  that  propenfity  be 
lefs  in  them,  than  in  animal  fubdances  in 
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Having  had  occafion  to  call  thofe  poof 
wretches,  the  Cannibals,  upon  the  ftage, 

I  cannot  difmifs  them  all  at  once  ;  they  mull 

\ 

Hay,  till  I  have  viewed  and  examined  them 
a  little.  Upon  a  thorough  enquiry,  the 
health,  and  vigor,  that  appears  in  their  make 
and  countenances,  do  not  feem  to  me  to 
have  arifen  fo  much,  from  their  feeding  on 
raw  meat,  as  from  their  Hrid:  obfervance  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Neceffity,  and  the  want 
of  knowledge  in  the  culinary  arts,  have 
undoubtedly  driven  them  to  live  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  do,  but  can  their  manner  of  living 
be  proper,  and  expedient  among  the  more 
civilized  nations,  where  plenty  abounds, 
and  to  whom  tnoie  aits  am  known  ?  The 
Dc&or  himfelf  difavows  any  intention  of  re¬ 
commending  to  us  the  cuitom  or  Cannibals, 
and,  as  he  declines  it,  I  dare  prefume  nobody 
elfe  will  undertake  the  talk.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  declaration,  he  makes  large 
Brides  towards  it,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
meat  half-roajied  into  fafhion*.  Would  you 
know  his  reafon  for  this  prefeription :  he 
has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fancy ,  that,  by 
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fuch  expedient,  the  juices  will  be  unfipmled 
by  the  fire*.  The  action  of  the  fire ,  continued 
too  long,  according  to  him,  changes  the  mild 
animal  juices  into  fiomething  of  another  quality  : 
the  fat  is  thereby  rendered  bitter  and  rancid , 
the  lean,  dry  and  acrimonious^ .  As  far  as 
the  evidence  of  my  fenfes  can  carry  me,  no 
Inch  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  meat  well- 
roofed. — Beyond  all  doubt,  a  mean  ought 
to  be  obferved  in  all  things J,  and  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  staring,  and  stark- 
mad||  :  why  then  mull  meat,  either  be  eaten 
ah  Out  raw ,  or  burnt  up  to  a  cinder  f  If  the 
drefling  of  flelh  at  all  be  an  ufeful,  beneficial 
practice,  it  ought  furely  to  be  done  in  a 
proper  manner  ;  in  which  both  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided .  But  fuppofing  we  admit, 
tnat  over  -  roafting,  or  over  -  broiling,  may 
fpoil  the  juices,  can  the  fame  thing  poffibly 
happen  from  feething  meat  too  much?  It 
may  indeed,  by  fuch  means,  be  defrauded 
of  fome  of  its  nutritive  property;  but  in 
compenfation  for  that  lofs,  will  become 
eafier  of  digefiion,  as  approaching  the  nearer 
to  the  confidence  of  jelly.  As 

*  PaSe  43*  t  Page  43.  }  Eft  modus  in  rebus.  Hon  fat.  1.  lib.  1. 
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As  the  ingenious  artift  took  upon  him  to 
determine  Hercules’s  ftature,  from  the  length 
of  his  foot,  fo  from  what  Dr.  Cadogan  has 
favoured  the  world  with,  I  can,  without 
pretending  to  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce,  that  he  is  no  enemy  to 
fnufF* ;  that  he  loves  eating  better  than 
drinking-)-  ;  that  he  prefers  claret  to  port]; ; 
and  is  particularly  fond  of  a  beef-freak, 
and  a  pidgeon  with  little  fait ,  and  no  pepper  ||. 
Such  things  as  gentlemen  like  themfelves, 
thev  are  wont  to  recommend  to  others,  with- 
out  paying  always  a  due  attention  to  their 
natures,  and  properties.  Nothing  lets,  than 
a  prejudice  of  this  fort  could  induce  him  to 
prefer  broiled  food  to  fodder  §.  Every  invalid 
mull  have  obferved,  the  latter  to  fet  bell  on 
his  ftomach,  and  that  the  former ,  next  to 
fried  provifions,  gives  it  the  greated  uneafi- 
nefs  :  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  both 
reafon,  and  experience  confirm, 

*  See  page  49.  f  Compare  page  31  with  page  48.  J  See  page  52, 
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Tired  as  I.  am,  I  Kiufl  yet  attend  the 
Differtator  to  the  common  dec  or  aments  of  the 
"table,  and  weigh  the  merits  of  pepper,  fait , 
mujlard ,  and  vinegar *.  It  will  be  difficult, 

I  apprehend,  for  pepper  to  find  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  at  leaft,  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  plead 
it’s  caufe.  But  what  has  vinegar,  salt,  and 
mustard  done  to  deferve  exile?  They  have 
generally  been  thought  well  of  by  the  com¬ 
munity^  and  do  not  merit  fuch  ill  treatment. 
Something  has  been  already  faid,  in  refpedt 
to  vinegar,  as  a  refifter  of  putrefaction,  &c* 
to  which  I  fhall  here  add,  from  the  authority  * 
ot  Celfus,  that  four  zvine,  or  vinegar,  becomes 
a  remedy  in  difeafesf  *  Mustard  has  ever 
been  efteemed  a  good  antifcorbutic,  and  anti¬ 
paralytic,  and  salt  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  arffiwering  thofe  ends,  which  the  Diffier- 
tator  himfelf  declares  are  anfwered  by  vege¬ 
tables']^,  i  hat  animal  fubflances  are  preferved 
by  it  from  putrefaction  is  pad  a  doubt ;  and 
that  dry  marine  fait,  mixed  with  our  food,  helps 

*  Pag t  35. 

t  ^  v;t;uni  trantit  in  remcdium.  Celfus  de  medicina, 

X  See  page  44. 
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to  prevent  the  Hood  and \  humours  from  running 
into  corruption ,  has  been  the  common  received 
opinion.  In, the  days  of  Hippocrates,  it 
was  ufed  medicinally ,  and  feme  ingenious 
phyficians  have  of  late  times  found  it  bene¬ 
ficial  in  difea.fi s  of  the  glands ,  under  the  form 
of  sea-water*'.  But  it  here  feems  neceflary 
to  add  a  caution  to  the  reader..  What  has  been 
faid,  upon  this  occaiion,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  extended  to  falt-provifions ,  but  is  to  be 
underjlood  as  fpoken  of  common  culinary  fait 
cnlw  T ms,  on  hemp-  mixed  with  the  animal 

J  O 

juices ,  quite  changes  it's  nature,  and  becomes , 
as  it  were,  petrified.  It  is  not  my  defign  to 
vindicate  the  ufe  of  the  petrified,  nor  indeed 
of  the  common,  salt,  when  eaten  in  excels. 
Even  water ,  the  mod  innocent  of  all  things, 
drunk  immoderately ,  has  been  fatal  to  many ,  and 
the  befit  of  medicines  over -do fid  may  frequently 
p  to  ve  deleter i eus . 


*  See  Speed’s  commentarium  de  aquae  marinae  ufu,  and  RulTel  on 

ft  a -water. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  Dissert ator  feems 
t-o  have  midaken  the  cafe:  the  means  pre- 
fcribed  are  lefs  calculated  for  the  recovery ,  than 
for  the  prejervation ,  of  health .  Altho’  that  phy- 
fician,  who  lays  down  rules  for  the  direction 
of  fuch  as  are  well ,  is  not  idly  employed, 
yet  something  more  is  necejfary,  when  per¬ 
sons  become  difeafed .  It  is  but  a  poor  confo- 
lation,  to  tell  a  man,  who  has  hurt  his 
conditution  by  hard-drinking ,  that  he  mud: 
live  lew ,  and  drink  water ;  the  difeafed 
thro’  indolence ,  that  he  mud  be  active ;  and 
the  wretch,  rendered  miferable  thro’  r'eal9 
or  imaginary  misfortunes ,  that  he  mult  be 
chearful  and  alert.  Such  advice  is  often  im¬ 
practicable,  and  always  dangerous.  Gouty 
perfons,  as  before  obferved,  in  the  general 
are  very  joyous  ;  live  freely ;  and  drink  a 
bottle,  or  two,  a  day  :  for  them  to  run,  all 
on  a  fudden,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ; 
from  wine  to  water,  mufc  be  attended  with 
too  much  pei  il.  Their  total  abftinence  from 
wine  will  render  them  weak  and  fpiritlefs, 
and  greatly  debilitate  their  natural  powers : 
the  confequence  of  which  will  be,  they 

G  2  them- 
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themfelves  will  have  lefs  ability  to  with- 
Hand  any  future  attack.  Altho’  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  fits  may  probably  be 
longer,  yet,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
their  lives,  the  onfet  when  renewed,  will 
be  made  with  redoubled  fury.  But  fads 
are  more  powerful  than  words,  and  infiances 
of  danger  more  alarming  than  harangues . 
Tho’  fuch  inftances  abound,  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  one  only,  that  fell  more  immediately 
under  my  own  cognizance,  of  a  gentleman, 
who  had  ftriCtly  confined  himfelf  to  a  milk- 
diet,  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne’s  directions. 
Before  he  entered  upon  this  regimen,  he 
had  lived  very  freely,  and  had  ufually  un¬ 
der  2  one  a  paroxyfm,  both  in  the  fpring, 
and  in  the  autumn,  but  on  his  following 
that  cour-fe,  to  his  great  joy,  he  felt  no 
return  of  it,  for  more  than  a  year  together. 
But  alas  !  how  fhort-liv’d  was  that  joy, 
in  the  mid  it  of  his  fecurity,  the  gout  re¬ 
turned,  like  an  incenfed  enemy,  mad  with 
rao-e,  and  made  dreadful  reprifals  on  his 
head  and  ftomach  !  Being  alarmed  by  the 
daneer  he  had  efcaped,  he  fleered  his  courfe 
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another  way ;  drank  only  a  (ingle  pint  of 
wine  a  day,  and  led  a  life ,  tho’  not  intirely 
exempt  from  the  gout,  in  other  refpedts, 
comfortable  and  lefs  infecure.  A  method  like 
this,  together  with  a  plain ,  fwiple  diet ,  mo¬ 
derate  exercife ,  and  an  abfolute  profcription  of 
meat  f upper  sy  may  not  improperly  be  re  com# 
mended  in  the  interval  of  the  fits, 
to  fuch  as  have  been  bon  companions. 
When  any  are  labouring  under  that  dis¬ 
order,  common  prudence  will  diredt  them 
to  apply  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  of 
the  faculty.  Altho’  their  abilities  may  not 

be  diffident  to  cure  the  malady,  yet  they 

% 

will  probably  be  able  to  fugged  means  for 
their  prefent  benefit  and  relief. 

To  conclude,  what  is  faid  of  Homer, 
that  the  good  man  fome times  nods*,  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  Author  of  the  Dilfertation.  An 
earned  defire  to  recall  the  deluded  into  the 
right  path,  has  carried  him,  now  and  then, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon,  yet  his  honed 
zeal,  and  indignation  againd  the  luxuries 
* 


aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  Koratii  ars  poet. 
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and  indolence  of  the  age,  fo  far  as  they  af¬ 
fect  health,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
The  whole  of  what  is  delivered  by  him, 
is  written  with  a  becoming  fpirit,  and 
with  a  view,  principally,  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  As  fuch  is  his  merit,  had  the 
world  refufed  him  the  applaufe  due,  he 
might  have  wrapped  himfelf  up  happily 
and  fecurely  in  his  own  integrity. 


<THE  END . 
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